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Just Published 


DRYER’S | 
H SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 


Physical, Economic and Regional 
@ Redway Dryer, F. G. S. A., F. R. G. S.; Pro- 
sor of Geography and Geology, State Normal 
School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Price, $1.30 

textbook represents a new departure in geography 
eondary schools—the correlation of physical and 
ercial geography. It is an effort to afford a clear 





Sef the relation between the earth and man, show- - 


bth the dependence of human life upon natural 
, and the influence of those conditions in 

bn human life. Part I is devoted to a brief 

of physical geography, which forms the neces- 

be of study, only those features and pfocesses 
/emphasized which have directly affected man 
a oS gt In Part II, economic geography, the 
mes of household management practiced by the 
| human family, are presented against the back- 
/of the natural earth already shown. Part IIT, 
)geography, furnishes a more detailed, intimate, 
study of economic geography, arranged 

gto the different types of environment, with 

Wace to the economic adaptations of human life. 
OOK contains an unusally large number and vari- 
% maps and illustrations, which are given in close 
petion with the text. ; 





n Book Company 


Cincinnati Chicago 


“The only convention which any New 
Englander can attend this year on a 
one-fare round trip ticket” 


American Institute 
of Instruction 


Wendell A. Mowry, Central Fails, R.1. 
Secretary 


NORTH CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JULY 2-5 

ON THE PROGRAM: Commissioner Kendall of New 
Jersey; Hon. Walter KE. Ranger of Rhode Island; 
Governor Bass of New Hampshire; Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock of Boston; Carl L. Byoir, president of the House 
of Childhood, Inc., New York; Dr. A. E. Winship of 
the Journal of Education; Assistant Superintendent 
Edson of New York City; Meyer Bloomtield of the 
Boston Vocation Bureau; Principal William McAnd- 
rew of the Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, and others. 


Unusually fine hotel accommodations. Unusually fine 
country. Unusually fine comradeship. 

SPECIAL CARS leave North Station, Boston, for 
North Conway, Tuesday morning, July 2, at 9.25 
o'clock. Connections all along the line. 
Reservations at the hotels will be made by Raymond 
a Whitcomb Co., 306 Washington street, Boston: 

$s. 


JUKES_ EDWARDS 


By A. E. Winship, LL. D. 
Cloth, 50 Cents. R. L. Myers Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





IN FABLELAND 


By EMMA SERL 


Teacher of Primary Methods, Normal Training Department, Kansas Cityy Mo. 
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re are the stories that never grow old—the and the stories skilfully graded. ~ The irresistible 
derful fables of Aesop, told in fascinating mod- line drawings, printed in two colors, make the book 


styl , with just the sort of bright dialogue that the most attractive supplementary reader for 
ren love. The diction is very carefully chosen second and third grades ever sablicher 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS” AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more 1 am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

“1 thank _ most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me houtall our dealings with each other. I feel 

ysat with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maineteacher: - ; 

“I want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I ——— feel that | am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

‘Enclosed please find my check. 

“With yery kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


' From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss ———.._ She already has shown that she merited your 
confideace. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 

ad with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Sqnecs in keeping me well ted in to vacancies in 


of the country, I apprec services 
poe oo a ni , try pp your very 


“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, ] am 
“ Very truly yours.”” . 

Oalis are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year, Send forregistration blank and circular. 
Fi ag of schoo] officials will receive prompt 


ALVIN F. PEASE, “ Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, M 
Loag Distance Telephone on 








THE VOCABULARY OF THE 
NEW-WORLD SPELLERS 


The New-Worid Spellers contain a vocabulary which 
meets actual demands. There are no long lists of 
words that the pupil may never have occasion to 
use, nor is time wasted in exercises on words with 
which children have no difficulty. The emphasis is 
so placed on ordinary words commonly misspelled 
that the correct spelling of such words becomes 
automatic. 


The vocabulary of the book is enlarged by the pu- 
pil himself—a most effective way. He is told to 
make out, with the aid of his teacher, lists of im- 
portant words from other subjects, lists of trades 
practised in his town, lists of names of distinguished 
people, lists of his classmates’ names, etc. The 
exercises in-word building, in applying the simple 
rules of spelling, in adding prefixes and suffixes, 
in verb forms and plurals, and in the use of the 
dictionary, all. contribute toward a vocabulary 
which will be of the greatest possible efficacy. 
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World Book Company 


PUBLISHERS 





Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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ADOPTED FOR EXCLUSIVE 
USE IN WEST VIRGINIA 


THE APPLETON 
ARITHMETICS 


BY YOUNG AND JACKSON 


At a meeting of the State Text Book Commission 
held in Charleston on June 5, THE APPLETON 
ARITHMETICS were adopted for exclusive use in 
the public schools of West Virginia for five years, 
after careful comparison with all competing texts. 


Teachers who are not familiar with 
these Arithmetics are invited to 








correspond with us 





Published by 
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New York Chicago 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma! Can any one conceive of a growth 
of 321 per cent, in ten years? In 1900 there were 
fewer than 400,000 people in Oklahoma. 
In 1910 there were 1,657,000. 

In 1900 there were but twelve 
smaller states, now there are 
twenty-nine. It has run ahead of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, Nebraska, each 
of the Dakotas, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Washington. 
Oklahoma is close upon Kansas, 
being only 33,000 behind, or 
ninety-eight per cent. of the popu- 
lation of Kansas. 

One really gets little concep- 
tion of the growth of a state, but 
when he sees a city go up by leaps 
and bounds he knows. what. that . means. 

In 1900 Oklahoma City had 10,037 people. It 
now has (1910) 64,205, a growth of 540 per cent.! 

Who can have any conception of what an in- 
crease of 540 per cent. in ten years means? It is 
impossible for any one, who has not been here 
ttiore than orce,to form any idea of whatshas been 
doing in this city or in thisstate. 

This -¢ity ‘of 65,000 -popnlation 
has a “high school that enrolls 
1,700 this year, and the high 
school building and equipment, 
costing half a _ million dollars, 
have every latest appointment. 
There are several special fea- 
tures in this building. The 
lockers are in the halls, and are 
set back into the wall so that they 
take no hall space and in no wise 
obtrude themselves. They are 
an ornament and not a projection. 

In the domestic science room 
the table or bench equipment 
is absolutely satitary. Every 
part of the tubing and other 
arrangement is fully exposed as in 
sanitary plumbing. There 1s no 
draw or shelf or any closed place 
in connection with the table or 
bench. No implements are kept in drawers or on 
shelves. Each girl has her own implements, but 
they hang in a glass case, duly numbered so that 
no one else uses them. Plates stand on edge, each 
by itself. 

The high school plant makes its own ice, 250 


- 


R. H. WILSON 
State Superintendent of Schoo's 
Oklahoma 


STRATTON D. BROOKS 
President ‘)klahoma University 
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fifty-pound cakes of i¢e a day. All refrigerators 
are cold all the time and ice water runs from 
faucets in all the corridors. 

Electrical power is provided for every need and 
convenience, and compressed air 
is on tap wherever and whenever 
it is wanted. | Every machine ot 
every kind in. all shops and 
laboratories has its own _ inde- 
pendent electric motor There 
is neither belting nor  shafting 
anywhere in the building, There 
are twenty-two lathes in one 
room, and each has its own 
motor. It cost $4,000 to equip 
that room, but no student is ever 
interfering with any other. All 
this is merely suggestive of a uni- 
versally perfected, up-to-date 
plant. 

The class work is as pronounced 
in its progressiveness as the equipment. Take 
the physics department for illustration, especially 
the electrical department. It is as scientific as at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and as 
definitely practical in application as at the plants 
of the General Electric or the Westinghouse. 

Possiblysthe best-congeption of the plan of study, 
ulay be’ seér_in the dontesti€ scienée work. Every 

Aaa girl ij the, seventh) amt) eighth 
* grade“ must take” “cooking and 

sewing. In the high school these 

are elective, as is millinery. But 
they are elective in of the 
four years. 

Because there is no home work or 
study hour work in these courses 
a girl has to take two hours of 
class work for every hour’s work 
in the subject for which it is sub- 
stituted. The girls are ex- 
pected to do-the real’ thing at 
home. For instance, in the sew- 
ing and millinery departments the 
young lady is expected to make 
some of her own dresses and trim 
some of her own hats. 

Superintendent W. A. Branden- 
burg has as much to show for his 
mastery of educational — science 

and art, in scope and detail, as anyone I have met 
in my travels. 


any 


OKLAHOMA, STATE UNIVERSITY. 


This youngest state university is taking’on uni- 
versity life and is demonstrating great possibilities. 
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It already has"n endowmientfof $43000,090 Gn hand 
that is increasing in value rapidly. As early as 
1892 a preparatory school was established, in 1894 
a college freshman class was gathered, and in 1898 
the first students graduated. 
That was only — fourteen 
years ago, and the standard 
was not high nor the 
classes large until state- 
hood days, when the enter- 
ing class of September, 
1907, was quite sizable and 
the scholarship commend- 
able. Still the preparatory 
department was greatly in 
evidence. 

Not until the entering 
class of 1911 was the pre- 
paratory department elimi- 
nated altogether, and now 
the 900 students are of col- 
lege rank. 

In 1909 a law department 
was opened, with Dr. J. C. 
Monet as dean, and al- 
ready it enrolls nearly 100 
earnest young men. 

The campus, of sixty 
acres, has many _ noble 
trees set out twenty years 
ago, and, a little distance 
out, is another tract of 640 acres. A fine building, 
costing $250,000, has been recently opened, and 
a law building costing $125,000 is to be erected 
at once. There are four older buildings on the 





SUPT. W. A. BRANDENEURG 
Oklahoma City 
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canip us, and the stafe isspre fo'add asterially to 
the equipment from year fo Year. 

When one realizes that it is scarcely two years 
old.as, a distinct university, that it already enrolls 
nearly 1,000 Studénts, 
when one realizes at what 
a pace the state is grow- 
ing, he can get some con- 
ception of what is before 
this institution. 

The.state has an agri- 
cultural college at Stillwell, 
J. H. Connell, president, 
and six state normal 
Edmond, 
Charles Evans, principal; 
at Alva, G. B. Grumbine, 
principal; at Weatherford, 
U. J. Griffith, principal; at 
Ada, Charles W. Briles, 
principal; at Tahlequah. 

Many Boston people, 
who have been content to 
pay its superintendent of 
schools but $6,000, when 
Seattle pays $7,500, Pitts- 
burgh $9,000, and other 
cities in proportion, were 
quite shocked to think 
that Superintendent Strat- 
ton D. Brooks could be 
tempted by a $7,500 salary to “go down to Okla- 
homa,” but that is because they have no concep- 
tion of what Oklahoma State University is to be in 
the near future, 
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THE NEED FOR CLOSER CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE 


SCHOOL AND THE 





APLOYER_RELATIVE TO THE 


R. H. JORDAN 


"Minneapolis 


Saas 

The biggest thing disclosed by the statistigs of 
the 1910 census is the fact that the United States 
must rely for its future prosperity, not upon the 
market of the world for its agricultural products, 
but upon the market of the world for its manu- 
factured products. No longer are we feeding the 
world; we shall do well, in but few years, if weare 
able to develop our intensified farming to @ point 
where we can feed ourselves, so that our contest 
in future in asserting our world supremacy i$ a 
contest in manufacturing, and not a contest in 
agriculture. It is not necessary to go into the 
statistical side of this question, nor to bring fur- 
ther evidence to substantiate this statement. The 
figures of the last census are convincing, and are 
open to all. 

The thing that is necessary, if we are to continue 
our material development and prosperity as a na- 
tion, is to recognize the fact, and to prepare to 


M@iect the demands of the new situation intelli- 
gently: 

lose relationship between the employer and the 
School exists in only a few localities in this 
country, and in only a limited field. Our technical 
schools are recruiting their teaching force from 
the great industrial establishments, in a number of 
cases, and the factories are becoming more willing 
to release their highly skilled specialists for educa- 


| tional service than formerly. We have seen the 


establishment of state bureaus in connection with 
our state universities, and we know how bitterly 
the movement was assailed in the beginning, from 
the feeling that the universities were of no use in 
solving practical problems. But the universities 
have made good in so many ways, as in the suc- 
cessful work of the agricultural schools, that most 
of this opposition has disappeared, and much more 
work is now being done on the German plan. 
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Just as the State university is coming to be un- 
derstood as one of the state’s most efficient depart- 
ments for bettering both industrial and social con- 
ditions, so must the public school take its place as 
an equally strong factor in the machinery which is 
to improve the industrial and social conditions ol 
our municipalities. To accomplish this, means a 
feeling on the part of the employer that the school 
has something that will help his business directly, 
and a feeling on the part of the school that it must 
meet the needs of the employer in a directly prac- 
tical way. 

Of course we realize that a beginning has been 
made along these lines. The commercial depart- 
ments of our high schools are one manifestation 
of the co-operation which now exists. Manual 
training would not be nearly so well developed if 
the employers of St. Louis had not worked sym- 
pathetically with Dr. Woodward in the beginning, 
so that he had a ready market for his product and 
was afforded ample opportunity to show that the 
schools could make good their promise to assist in 
the technical development of hiscommunity. And 
this willingness to give the schools a chance to 
place their graduates is found in most cities, al- 
though it must be said that in very few places is 
there a regular employment bureau, with an ade- 
quate follow-up system, designed to both place and 
advance worthy lads. But so far, there has been 
very little done toward increasing the efficiency of 
the employee who has left the school, and 
who needs further training to be of real 
assistance - in the industrial development 
of the community. In fact, many of our 
greatest industrial corporations have, appar- 
ently, despaired of the ability of -the~schools 
to meet their conditions, and have established 
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their own schools for thé continbation’ of their ém-! 


ployees’ training. The great electric appliance fac- 
tories, locomotive works, and many others main- 
tain schools both to increase their employees’ shop 
efficiency and to better social conditions among 
them. The Westinghouse Company of Pittsburgh 

maintains a twofold system, a school under the 
’ direct control of the company, and a school under 
the direction of a social centre club, maintained by 
the company in part, and in part by the officers of 
the company individually. In the first, there are 
three lines of work, (1) a two-year course open to 
graduates of technical schools, largely engineering 
in nature ; (2) a four-year course open to the same 
class, but largely shop practice, with a view to 
shop management; (3) a four-vear course for boys, 
largely trade apprenticeship to develop skilled 
workmen. In the club, courses are offered for 
both boys and girls, of all degrees of training, from 
the college and technical graduate down to the 
lads who have not completed the grades. Domes- 
tic science, literary subjects, and the like are 
offered, for it is the idea to improve home condi- 
tions, and especially to train foreign-born em- 
ployees in better ways of living. In the directly 
industrial courses may be noted a day school for 
engineering apprentices which gives one day per 
week to the men, this’ time being allowed them 
by the company; a day school of one hour a day 
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for shop apprentices, four-year course; a four- 
months’ course in sales work for the same ap- 
prentices; night technical school, giving general 
electrical engineering training to all employees 
who wish to apply. 

Now let us look at the means by which the pub- 
hic schools may meet some of the demands, not 
only of great manufacturers, such as we have just 
noted, but of other classes of employers as well. 

In general, employers of a city may be grouped 
under the heads of (1) merchants, retail and whole- 
sale; (2) manufacturers; (3) contractors, or em- 
ployers of artisans and unskilled labor, principally 
in the building trades. These groups employ (1) 
children under sixteen, who have not completed 
the high school, and in many cases, the grade 
school, and in states with a compulsory education 
law, are working only under special permits; (2) 
children over sixteen, who have not completed the 
high school, nor, perhaps, the grades; (3) high 
school graduates, and others of good general 
training, who need to reach higher efficiency to be 
of the greatest value to their employers; and we 
should make a fourth class, of foreign-born em- 
ployees of various degrees of education, who need 
acquaintance with the English language first of all, 

It is immediately evident that if a varied and 
specialized course is needed in the corporation 
above referred to, it will be necessary to make a 
very great change in our present system, to ac- 
commodate the needs of all the employers and em- 
ployees just enumerated. 

Let us look at some of the means of extension 
by which the various needs may be met :— 

(1) By short courses, similar to the short 
courses.oi.the. agricultural colleges, and planned 
especially for those artisans and unskilled laborers 
pé tngagell, inf Gufdoor Work Which must of 
necessity be interrupted and frequently abandoned 
during the winter season. These courses would be 
both commercial and ifidustrial in character, and 
would include the teaching of trades directly. The 
co-operation of the employer would be necessary 
in planning the nature of the courses; in recom- 
mending to his employees the value of the courses; 
in putting the school authorities in touch with the 
prospective students; and very likely in assisting 
by furnishing men who would be capable to assist 
in the work of instruction. 

(2) Double session courses: These would be 
adapted to the needs of factory employees and 
others who work on definite shifts. They would 
be arranged so that in cases where the manu- 
facturer would consent to a double shift arrange- 
ment of his men, an arrangement which is quite 
feasible in the case of unskilled labor, or of ma- 
chine operatives where technical skill is not neces- 
sary, or in piece work, one set of men would study 
in the morning while the other shift was in the 
factory, and in the afternoon would change places, 
This is now being done to a limited extent, and 
could be extended very decidedly, with proper ap- 
preciation of the value of such co-operation. For 
it will be readily seen that for the operation of this 
plan a close working arrangement between the 
employer and the school is absolutely necessary. 
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(3) Alternating period courses: These are in 
accord with the Cincinnati plan, and are the result 
of a close working agreement between the factory 
and the school, where special courses in technical 
subjects are offered, to supplement the practical 
experience being gained in the shops. In these 
courses, the students are divided into two groups, 
one of which goes to school for one, two, or four 
weeks, while the other group is working, and then 
at the end of the stated period change places, so 
that the group which has been studying may have 
practical applications, and the group which has 
been working may take up the theory. Such 
courses are generally dependent upon large indus- 
trial establishments, employing a number of boys 
engaged in work of a nature which does not vary 
particularly in character, so that the instruction 
need not be too diversified. It involves a liberal 
spirit on the part of the employer, both as to the 
wage arrangement and in advancing the boys who 
show their desert. 

Other alternating arrangements are sometimes 
made, and it is also possible to arrange to give 
shorter period of daily instruction for special ends, 
an hour a day being sufficient in many cases to ac- 
complish considerable results. 

(4) Night schools: Where other 
the night school is always available. It has its 
evils. There are many who do not have the vital- 
ity nor the concentration. necessary to labor for a 
hong day and then carry on intellectual work for 
two or three hours at night. But for those who 
have the maturity, physical strength, and concen- 
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tration necessary, it affords opportunity which can 
not come so well in any other way. However, 
both the school and the employer must work 
wisely, if really good results are obtained. 

To sum up the whole matter: The school must 
offer courses to meet the needs of the employer, 
and which win his approval; it must show results 
which will lead him to see a direct gain to his in- 
terests by increased efficiency and earning power; 
it must exert itself to act as a source of supply, and 
to take care of the needs of any special classes 
recommended to its care; it must locate its centres 
intelligently, and grade the courses to meet the 
needs of its clientele. 

The employer must show his interest by recom- 
mending the work of the school to his employees; 
by giving preference to the school trained boy in 
promotions, other things being equal; by reward- 
ing increased efficiency financially, that the em- 
ployee may share in the benefit ; by making sugges- 
tions to the school as to the practical results of 
the work, and by recommending new courses 
whenever necessary; and by arranging hours of 
labor so that his employees may get the greatest 
good from the instruction without impairing their 
earning capacity, either for themselves or for him. 

With such intelligent co-operation, our nation 
will advance industrially by leaps and bounds, and 
nothing can restrain us from winning the place we 
shall then deserve among the nations of the world. 
—Read before the Minneapolis 
Club. 


Schoolmasters’ 
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CAMBRIDGE KINDERGARTEN MOVEMENT 


In Cambridge, Massachusetts, a city where tra- 
ditions are smashed quite as often as they are cher- 
ished, they have made a radical departure from 
the orthodox kindergarten system. Superinten- 
dent Parlin has a new conception of the aims of 
the kindergarten and he has worked out an_ in- 
genious method for realizing these aims. 

There has been so much devotion to the de- 
tails of the Froebelian system that the funda- 
mental principles and true spirit of Froebel have 
often been forgotten. Too much of the work has 
been inside at chairs and tables; the children’s 
fingers have been too busy and their bodies. too 
quiet; their eyes have been too much upon fine 
work and their tongues have been kept too silent; 
direction has usurped too much the function _of 
spontaneity and the: program has left too little 
room for the. freedom of the child; instruction 
has cut short observation, teaching has clipped 
the wings of imagination, and telling has dis- 
couraged discovery and invention. These rea- 
sons among others Superintendent Parlin gives 
for trying to develop a new system. But in thus 


criticizing the usual kindergarten practice Mr. 
Parlin is criticizing certain methods and _prac- 


tices, not any kindergartners or special school of 
kindergartners. In fact he feels that the loyalty 


and sincerity of kindergartners as a whole is the 
most hopeful feature of their work. 

At the opening session in the fall of 1911 the 
two-session plan was inaugurated in Cambridge 
and the classes were divided so as to have one 
section attend the morning and the other the 
afternoon Thus the kindergarten has 
a much smaller number to care for at one time. 
Formerly there were thirty or more in a single 
class; now there are only about twenty. And yet 
the total number attending kindergartens is much 


session. 


larger. Usually there have been long waiting 
lists of children who desired to enter but could 
not be admitted because the rooms were over- 


crowded. This year the enrollment is over three 
hundred and fifty more than last year, and even 
so there are not so many_kindergartens in the 
city and the overcrowding has disappeared. Chil- 
dren have the same opportunities and the ex- 
pense is considerably less. Nearly forty-seven 
per cent. more children have been provided for 
under more favorable conditions with fewer 
teachers and only two-thirds as many children 
are present at each session, which has not only 
reduced the strain on the teacher but has in- 
creased the efficiency of her work. It would 
seem that this is practical economy. 
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Mr. Parlin has worked from the basis that at 
the kindergarten age a child’s normal develop- 
ment is largely according to physical laws, his 
bodily and nervous development must precede 
his intellectual and moral development, for 
all human development is conditioned on 
the nervous system. The brain is developed 
at this age through the activity of the 
senses, muscles, and organs of speech. There- 
fore the proper work of the kindergarten is to 


provide appropriate sensory, motor, and lan- 
guage training, under hygienic conditions, and 
to foster the social nature of the child by sur- 


rounding him with the spirit and manners of an 
intelligent, kind, and well ordered home. 

Although the kindergarten should be  fur- 
nished with a large collection of playthings and 
objects of special interest to children, these 
objects should not be peculiar to the kindergarten 
nor unrelated to the world outside. Materials 
and lessons which have no counterpart or appli- 
cation in the history or present life of the world 
should be eliminated. Undoubtedly the knowl- 
edge which children may gather is elementary, 
fragmentary, and often incorrect, but this does 
not justify haphazard, mystical teaching. The 
arrangement of the lessons should always be 
orderly and the lessons themselves should al- 
ways be true. “Children may be illogical and un- 
systematic, but teaching should not be so.” 
Neither should the field of observation be limited 
to the schoolroom, however well equipped. Much 
time should be spent outdoors where the child 
can see both nature and man at work. Once 
a week at least the children ought to be taken on 
an excursion to an entirely new field where they 
may gather a new stock of experiences. The city 
kindergarten and the country kindergarten 
should change places often, since one needs 
more of the natural world and the other needs 
more of the artificial world to round out their 
field of experience. During the past year the 
Cambridge kindergartens have found opportuni- 
ties for outdoor play.” Then there are walks 
and excursions to playgrounds and private gar- 
dens, whre they are often invited. Factory 
owners, storekeepers, blacksmiths, and carpen- 
ters are continually inviting the classes of little 
people to come and see them. 

In the motor training the fundamental muscles 
receive chief attention and the accessories are not 
overworked. Neither fingers nor eyes can be set 
to fine work without danger. The manual or 
constructive work is with coarse materials and it 
grows out of the gifts or the stories told the 
children, or out of their observations afield. More 


important is the opportunity for active play, 
time for free active play frolics, in which 
they exercise actively, vigorously, get the tingle 


out of their muscles, expand their lungs, quicken 
their circulation, and work off their surplus en- 
ergy; time for individual, imaginative, or creative 
play, in which each child works out his own 
thoughts into action or material form; and time 
for group play, in which all play, each taking a 
part chosen for him. “Play is not only the best 
method of developing a child’s physical life; it is 
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the best way of developing his intellectual growth 
at the kindergarten age. “Only provide him with 
suitable means and then do not bother him. Let 
the play be supervised, but let the supervision be 
unobtrusive and co-operative.” 

The importance of language training has not 
been appreciated. At the most favorable time 
in the child’s life for learning language, for ac- 
quiring words, correct forms, a pleasing tone of 
voice, and freedom in speech, his natural impulse 
to talk, to tell about his experiences, and to ask 
questions has been suppressed in the  kinder- 
gartens. It is the children, not the teachers, who 
ought to do most of the talking. In the develop- 
ment of the language centre of the brain the hand 
is almost as important as the ear and tongue. 
Gesture is a primitive kind of language and act- 
ing is a natural art with children. Movement 
and feeling should be conspicuous elements in 
their language training and the language ex- 
ercises should include conversation, story telling, 
singing, acting. If there be any drawing it 
should be on the blackboard or upon large sheets 
of paper with a brush. 

As to the Froebelian gifts, Mr. Parlin says 
that they were well chosen for the purposes for 
which Froebel intended them, “but when his 
mathematical aims and his far fetched notions of 
the significance of forms and numbers are aban- 
doned his gifts also should be abandened.” The 
gifts should be appropriate introductions to the 
various fields of human interest, and should be 
selected for their fitness to stimulate a child’s 
imagination and creative effort. The lessons on 
the gifts should be true as far as they go, so that 
they may stand the test of a child’s experience in 
later years. Accordingly the ball has been 
chosen as the first gift for the Cambridge kinder- 
gartens, “not because the ball is a sphere, but be- 
cause the ball is the universal plaything of the 
race and because it is a favorite form in nature, 
extending up through myriads of objects from 
the mustard seed to the celestial bodies.” Sut 
instead of presenting the children all 
kind of a ball, a worsted ball, the 


with one 


most wn- 
natural and unhygienic of all, a great variety of 
balls should be presented, large, small, and 
medium sized; iron, lead, hard and soft wood, 
rubber, marbles, base, tennis, golf, surf, polo, 


basket, tennis, medicine ball, and so on. 
child should have some sort of a ball. 

The balls can be exchanged by the children, so 
that they can experiment and discover the char- 
acteristics of the different sorts of balls, their 
individual qualities and some of their names. Let 
them see how many they can identify by sight, 
by touch, and by hearing the ball fall to the floor 
perhaps. Then they can find out what the different 
balls can do. They can roll or run, bounce or 
jump, and “fly” when they are thrown. The 
children can find the good strong runners, the 
weak ones, the ones which are the best jumpers 
or flyers and the ones which play quietly and the 
ones which play noisily as the iron ball does, and 
the ones which are unsafe and unpleasant play- 
fellows. There are a host of inside and outdoor 
games to play with balls. 


Each 
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The next step is to take the class on walks or 
excursions for the purpose of finding things 
which resemble the ball in shape, fruits, seeds, 
nuts, and vegetables found abundantly in nature. 
Then there can be lessons on the uses of these 
things, such as planting seeds, gathering nuts, 
selling fruit, and feeding birds and squirrels. 
Children are introduced to nature and they learn 
something of their obligations to plants and ani- 
mals. This provides the kindergartner with a 
progressive plan for developing her work, but be- 
cause the plan is systematic it does not follow 
that the work should be formal or academic. 

For the second gift Mr. Parlin has chosen the 
cylinder, supplemented by the hemisphere and 
cone. The cylinder: serves as a suitable  intro- 
duction to the mechanical world because it or 
some modification of it is the most common if 
not the most important in that world—the world 
of motion, of service, and of strength, a world 
largely created by man’s invention to aid him in 
his work. It is found in nearly all tools and ma- 
chinery, wheels, presses, nearly all conveyances 
of fluids, nearly all means of transmission, tele- 
phone wires and so on, and projectiles. The 
hemisphere and the cone, especially when hollow, 
can appropriately serve to continue the lessons 
in nature and in play and as an_ introduction to 
the subject of homes, nests, huts, and tents. The 
second gift should be followed by a varied collec- 
tion of toys—tops, cars, wagons, fire engines, 
doll carriages, dishes, strings, boats, and a score 
of other things of a mechanical nature. The 
presentation of the second gift and the develop- 
ment of the lessons connected with it are similar 
in order and method to those of the first gift. 

The cube and brick shaped block, supple- 
mented by the triangular prism and square pyra- 
mid, make up the third gift and serve as_ intro- 
duction to the. world of architecture, of building 
of all kinds—walls, dams, bridges, lighthouses, 
and monuments as well as all sorts of buildings 
proper. The blocks should be largely of wood 
and stone with small pieces of wood and iron for 
beams. There are many kinds of tiles which are 
attractive in themselves and are well adapted for 
kindergarten use. The prism and pyramid are 
primarily intended to serve for roofs, spires, and 
steeples. And there might well be a glass prism 
for the purpose of producing the solar spectrum 
by separating a beam of sunlight into its com- 
ponent parts: This is a natural way of introduc- 
ing the color work of the kindergarten. 

The third gift should be followed by the best 
set of building blocks to be had, and a generous 
supply of pieces of laths, boards, and other forms 
of wood and hammer and nails. These things 
would help wonderfully in construction work. 
A set of alphabet blocks would be useful, not for 
giving formal lessons in reading, but so that the 
children may become familiar with the letters and 
may use them for signs on stores, railroad sta- 
tions, and other buildings. 

Thus we see that there are five 
based upon each gift:— 

(1) The presentation of the gift, which should 
be as fully representative of its field as possible, 
the children being allowed ample time to examine 


distinct steps 
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at the tables the various objects and to talk about 
them in order to discover their qualities and add 
to their own stock of sense percepts. (2) A 
series of exercises in which the children play 
with the objects and find out what they will 
do or what can be done with them, introducing 
many exercises suggesting practical uses of 
similar things. (3) Walks or excursions with 
the children in order that they may find both 
natural and artificial forms resembling the gift 
and observe their uses. (4) Occupations in the 
kindergarten room or on the playground, which 
grow naturally out of the observations of the 
children and which give exercise to their imag- 
ination as well as to their initiative and creative 
instincts. (5) Language exercises based upon or 
suggested by things observed and including con- 
versations, stories, songs, individual accounts of 
experiences, and acting interesting scenes. 

Mr. Parlin’s conception of a_ well-balanced 
kindergarten program is that of a program which 
provides not only for suitable sensory, motor, and 
language exercises, but which broadens as far as 
possible the child’s experience, including all types 
of play, observation of nature in its various as- 
pects, contact with the artificial world at many 
points, and ample opportunity for the imagina- 
tion to express itself in initiative and creative 
effort. “It is not formal instruction that the 
children need, but rich fields for observation and 
freedom for spontaneous reaction in a perfectly 
natural and childlike way.” 

Such is but a glimpse of the kindergarten ac- 
tivities as they are worked out in Cambridge. 
The system offers a vast field for instruction and 
for interesting the children. An _ ingenious 
teacher has almost unlimited opportunities. 
Children and teachers are both enthusiastic over 
the new gifts. The children are talking more 
freely and the music has improved greatly. In 
other ways the results are such that the experi- 
ment merits attention. 


= 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE HIGH 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


W. H. HOLMES, 
Westerly, R. I. 





Why is it that in so many places the superin- 
tendent and the high school principal fail to pull 
together? In many cities and towns the superin- 
tendent is virtually only a supervisor of grammar 
grades. The sign “Hands off” greets him at the 
door of the high school. He feels free to outline 
policies of work for the grammar schools, but he 
hesitates when it comes to doing similar work for 
the high school. The cause of this hesitancy is 


‘usually the attitude of the high school principal; 


such a principal seems to feel that the high school 
is sacred ground upon which the superintendent 
should fear to tread. Sorather than have an open 
breach the superintendent pursues the “let alone” 
policy with regard to the management of the high 
school, with the result that often the whole school 
system suffers from lack of unity. In such a case 
the elementary schools are dominated by the su- 
perintendent’s ideals, while the high school is 
dominated by those of the high school principal. 
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The best work can never be done under a double- 
headed system. 

The superintendent should be the recognized 
head and his ideals should prevail in the carrying 
out of all work along the whole line. If the high 
school principal cannot pull with the superintend- 
ent in this work as readily as can the grammar 
school principal, he isa disturbing factor, a menace 
to the system; andthe sooner he is out the better. 


The first duty of a school board is to define the « 


authority of its chief executive, the superintendent, 
so plainly that the high s@Hogl pfintipal, as’ well 
‘ as every other member of the teaching corps, will 
understand that the superintendent is the execu- 
tive head of the system, in fact, as well as in name. 
If the superintendent fails to fill the position his 
place should be taken by one who can. The weak- 
ness of an individual should not lead a school 
board to make the mistake of disrupting its system 
by allowing the high school, or any other school, to 
slip away from under the authority of the superin- 
tendent because he is incompetent. Change the 
man, not the system. Yet, in scores of’cities and 
towns this is virtually the system in operation, the 
elementary schools working under one head, the 
high school under another, 

The high school principal should be the chief 
member of the superintendent’s cabinet, ready to 
give advice and aid in the formulating and carry- 
ing out of every policy that relates to the high 
school either directly or indirectly. 

In turn the superintendent should give the prin- 
cipal the largest measure of freedom possible; he 
should expect the latter to initiate plans and pol- 
icies for the conduct of the school; but all such 
plans and policies should be submitted to the su- 
perintendent for his emendation and approval. In 
so doing, the principal will be surrendering none of 
his prerogatives. 

The principal should also keep the superintend- 
ent informed of the work and progress of the 
school through personal conferences. Here they 
should talk matters over together. At such times 
there should be the give and take of opinions. 
Here they may differ radically ; but if they are fair- 
minded and tolerant, they will never quarrel. If 
they are both seeking for truth and the best good 
of the boys and girls under their charge they will 
work together in harmony at all times. 

The principal who thinks the superintendent 
should keep away from the high school is often the 
one who needs supervision most. He needs to be 
shaken out of his set ways and to be made to take 
the broader view of things. It is the school 
board’s duty to find out if the high school princi- 
pal is supporting the superintendent loyally. If 
they find he is not, they should sift the matter im- 
mediately, find out the reason for the lack of sup- 
port and adjust matters by bringing the high 
school principal to his senses if he is in the wrong, 
or by dropping him if he cannot see his duty. On 
the other hand, if they find the superintendent is 
too weak and incompetent to inspire support, they 
should apply the proper remedy on his side. 

This whole matter is worthy of serious consider- 
ation on the part of school boards, superintend- 
€nts, and principals all over the land. Many su- 
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perintendents and principals are working happily 
together; too many, however, are pulling in oppo- 
site directions. 

School boards loyally supported by superin- 
tendents, superintendents by principals, and princi- 
pals by teachers—this must be the plan, if any 
marked degree of success is to be achieved. 


a. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SOCIAL USES 


EDWARD J. WARD 
University ef Wisconsin 


Does or can the public school, used simply as an 
gap tie p ply 





“edneation entre fot children, develop that social 


consciousness, that breadth of human sympathy, 
that sense of solidarity and power of collective ac- 
tion upon which all those who do not accept the 
doctrine of “the class struggle” base their hope of 
human progress? 

The public school is a socially supported institu- 
tion, and yet as a children’s education place it is 
individualistic in the tendency of its training. The 
main lines of conscious influence, obligation, and 
responsibility do not run horizontally from child 
to child, but perpendicularly from the teacher to 
each child. This is necessarily the case. So long 
as children are under a teacher, and of course as 
long as children are children they must be in 
school under a teacher, the chief feelings of inter- 
est and loyalty will be directed upward toward the 
teacher, rather than outward as social feelings. 
Moreover the whole development of child study is 
the consideration of the child as an individual, and 
the main tendency of its training is to develop the 
child’s capacities and powers as an individual. 

The individualistic training is vitally important, 
but it is also vitally important that there should be 
training in, or at least an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the community spirit, the social con- 
sciousness. The community building used only as 
an education place for the child is a paternal train- 
ing place. Used as a gathering place for adults for 
self-education through discussion, recreation to- 
gether and acquaintance, it is a fraternal training 

place. Both are necessary; each supplements the 
other, and neither can take the place of the other. 

The possibilities in the development of the social 
consciousness and the power of united action, for 
whose unfoldment the use of the schoolhouse as a 
social centre makes way, were suggested by Gov- 
ernor Wilson in these words: “It seems to me 
that what is going to be produced by this move- 
ment—not all at once, by slow and tedious stages, 
no doubt, but nevertheless very certainly in the 
end—is, in the first place, a release of common 
forces now undiscovered, now somewhere banked 
up, now somewhere unavailable, the removal of 
barriers to the common understanding, the open- 
ing of mind to mind, the clarification of the air and 
the release in that clarified air of forces that can 
live in it, and just so certainly as you release those 
forces you make easier the fundamental problem 
of modern society, which is the problem of accom- 
modating the various interests in modern society 
to one another.” 

The school as a centre for the education of the 
child tends to unfold individual capacity; it does 
not and cannot awake the dormant social possibili- 
ties of a concerted life. 
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The movement to make the schoolhouse the 
civic and social centre of the community is, how- 
ever, not by any means merely the result of the ob- 
servation on the part of the educator that the 
present service of the school is inadequate as a 
training place for democracy, for better use of leis- 
ure and for social consciousness; and the decision, 
following that observation, that the schoolhouse 
shall become the civic and social centre: To be 
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sure, this is an important factor, and the welcom- 
ing of this movement by school men will help to 
hasten its realization. But the fact is that the 
movement to make the schoolhouse the focal 
centre of the community has itself the character of 
the institution which it aims to develop. That is to 
say, the social centre movement is a focalizing of 
many movements whose aim is the public wel- 
fare. 


pte tate 





THE MONTESSORI SYSTEM 


MARY JACKSON KENNEDY 


Miss Wheeler’s School, Providence, R. |. 


In Dr. Winship’s brilliant and unusually fair 
summing up of the Montesorri s} 
seemed to me little to criticize, but that 
little is worth a word. Although personally 
and professionally interested in this method, 
I am not a blind nor rabid advocate of 


system there 


door garments, and hanging them up carefully, 
they proceed without direction in a most business- 
like way to adjust table and chair, and then choose 
for immediate work some bit of apparatus from 
the schoolroom shelves? 
almost by 


In our own experi- 


mental work, common, though un- 
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the method as an educational cure-ali, nor 
do I wish to see the © kindergarten 
supplanted by it, but I do see in it strong 
forces to reform many evils of our present 
system, and much to supplement kindergarten 
work. Now, with regard to initiative—does not 
the Montessori principle imply that? Liberty of 
action and opportunity for development of the in- 
dividual must certainly bring about power of ini- 
tiative. To one who has seen the Montessori 
schools in Rome, who has seen the results of the 
Montessori training on a smaller scale in our own 
country, initiative seems a marked outcome of 
the system. What else than initiative is it that a 
little Italian girl displays, when, without sugges- 
tion from her teacher, without that teacher’s 
knowledge even, she writes on a blackboard in 
her perfect Montessori script a greeting to the 
“Signora Americana” who happens to visit the 
school? Do not tots of five display power of 
initiative when, after divesting themselves of out- 


voiced, consent—initiative again—the time be- 
tween the arrival of the children in the morning 
and the formal opening is devoted by the children 
to any favorite work. 

Each child, as she comes in, gets out her own 
little table, arranges her chair, and then, with 
grave decision, chooses a box of apparatus with 
which to work. No time is wasted. Here are 
two snapshots taken the other morning, showing 
sights one can see any day in our Montessori 
workroom even before school begins. They are 
not set to work; they put themselves to the chosen 
task. Is not that at least a promise of initiative? 

Another bit of Montessori history applies here. 
We make much of clay modeling and plastic work, 
leaving the choice of article to be fashioned en- 
tirely to the child. The other day, when I paid a 
visit to the room, I found one small child in 
ecstasy over a set of script vowels that she was 
fashioning by Montessori models. No one had 
suggested this; she had been working with letters 
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previously, and the thought pursued her into her 
plastic work, 


Again the impression. seems to be spreading that 
the Montessori system 
discourages and sup- 
presses imagination. 
That is hardly. true; 
what it does discour- 
age is false. impres- 
sions given by imagina- 
tion. Its gospel is 
“work for work’s 
sake,” not because of 
sugar-coated educa- 
tional _ enticements. 
The freedom of. the 
Montessori workroom 
means freedom for all 
good things, and the 
grown-up ‘Montessori 
child will be able to 
find as well, if not bet- 
ter than any. other 
human creature 
“tongues in trees” and 
“books in the running 
brooks.” 

One more point—is the social side neglected in 
our latest educational system? No, it is simply 
developed in a manner very different from the 
formal methods of the kindergarten, through the 
practical physical exercises of real social enter- 
prise. Each Montessori school is a community, 
a community where each individual member re- 
spects the rights of all other members, and knows 
that his rights will be so respected by others. He 
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helps others, aud is Welpéd by thei! ! They share 
their joys ; it is no uncommon sight to see a group 
of children crowding around a little schoolmate 
who ‘has ‘perhaps for 
the first time manipu- 
lated successfully a new 
piece of apparatus. 
They applaud, they re- 
joice with her, and then 
— —back to the work 
OSE cmp table without a word 
of exhortation from 
without. They take 
thought for one an 
other. No one whe 
has witnessed the serv- 
ing of lunch in one of 
the Casa dei Bambini 
can believe that the 
children there are not 
being trained for social 
relations. 

The care, the cleanli- 
ness, the careful atten- 
tion to the wants, of 
others, the deftness 
and daintiness evident on those occasions in the 
little waiters, in the little guests, were marvelously 
convincing proofs of what we may call ‘the useful 
social side. No one who reads Dr. Montessori’s 
book can think otherwise than that her object is 
to train her pupils for society and the state. The 
development of will power, patience, diligence in 
labor, obedience, regard for the rights of others 
—all these should be the results of a properly- 
conducted Montessori school. 
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STATE OF WASHINGTON REPORT 
HON, HENRY B, DEWEY 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 

In many ways the most important officer in 
school administration is the county superintendent 
of schools, It is through his efforts that the plans 
of the superintendent of public instruction must 
be carried out. Both the state board of education 
and the county board of education must trust him 
with the execution of their directions and sugges- 
tions. Directors and teachers alike rely on him 
for advice and help. In a far greater degree than 
many realize the condition of the schools in every 
county reflects the personality of the county super- 
intendent. Important as are the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the county superintendent, the 
position is not attractive to many school men and 
women. 

RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The improvement in rural school conditions dur- 
ing the past two years has been remarkable. The 
people generally have caught the spirit of the 
times and there has been a great educational awak- 
ening. The rural school-problem is part of the 
great “back to the farm” problem in American life, 
and may be summarized as follows: How can the 
tural school be'made not only good enough to 
stop further movement to the city by those parents 
that desire the best educational advantages for 
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their children, but also good enough to attract 
those parents from the city that desire the environ- 
ment of country life for themselves. and_ their 
children? 

The rural school is unquestionably, seriously 
handicapped, as compared with the city school, in 
some particulars. On the other hand, it has some 
distinct advantages. 

Among the undesirable conditions common to 
the typical rural school are lack of carefully trained 
and experienced teachers; short terms of school; 
poorly constructed. schoolhouses; | insufficient 
equipment; annual..or semi-annual change of 
enrollment too small for best results; 
many grades and small classes; limited social op- 
portunities for teachers, and inconvenient -board- 
ing places; teachers not in touch with life of com- 
munity; community not vitally interested in the 
school, etc. 

The advantages of the rural school are in the 
main those incident to country life, such as good 
health of the pupils; democratic spirit; manual 
training at home; free access to nature: self-re- 
liance of pupils; 


teachers ; 


exceptional school and commun- 
fewer distractions; saner habits ofvlife. 
The disadvantages of the rural 
largely transitory. 
The advantages are largely those incident to 
coumtry life. 
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TRAINING IN MORALITY 


A. E. WINSHIP, LL. D, 


{Address before the Mississippi State Association.] 


The world is just beginning to appreciate the es- 
sentials of morality. It used to be estimated by 
what a man did not do. It took the world nine- 
teen hundred years to read what the Master put 
in the simplest phrases. 

Obedience in home and school has 
in doing whatever one was told to do, 


consisted 
not be- 


cause he wished to do it, or ought to do it, but 
because a thrashing, or its equivalent, was the 


alternative. Any one who would call such con- 
duct obedience today is mentally petrified. That 
is no more obedience than a saw-horse is a Nor- 
man Percheron. Morality used to be estimated 
by one’s relation to a few selected practices that 
one did not actually indulge in for fear of the con- 
sequences in this world or the next. One is no 
more moral because he does not dare to steal 
or murder than he is a sinner for being a_ year 
older on May 1, 1912, than he was on May 1, 
1911. 

Morality is a matter of choosing the right be- 
cause it is right, of being good because it is good, 
of being temperate and virtuous because it is the 
manly or womanly thing to be so. 

To most of us, the policeman is for our pro- 
tection, not for our arrest. We do not change 
our life in the least to please the policeman; we 
do not watch him, nor he us. The fellow who 
watches the policeman until he is out of the way 
and then robs us is no more moral before he robs 
us than afterwards. 


Training for morality is training in responsi- 
bility. A child must early know that he is re- 
sponsible for his acts—right or wrong. He must 


early be trained,in responsibility for his choosing. 
By the time a child is three or four years old the 
wise mother has him decide for himself whether 
it is too muddy or stormy for him to play out of 
doors, and from that time onward, his responsi- 
bilities are increased week by week until he ceases 
to be “tied to his mother’s apron strings.” With 
a wise mother, teasing on the part of the child is 
already a lost art. He does his own thinking; 
makes his own choice, within such range as_ the 
mother indicates. No child is moral simply be- 
cause he doesn’t do the thing that his mother 
tells him she will whip him for if he does it. He 
is never trained in morality so long as the mother 
stvs “don't, don’t, don't.” 

There are. two nation-wide, famous training 
schemes in morality—the George Junior Repub- 
lies at Freeville, New York, and Chino, Califor- 
nia, and the Newsboys’ Movement, in Toledo. 
The Republics are saving to high, moral purpose 
boys who were incorrigible to the last degree, 
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despite the home, the school, and the court, and 
they returned to real life with a permanently 
noble purpose and moral principle. 

In Toledo the Newsboys’ Movement is doing 
for boys in the mass what the Junior Republics 
are doing for them individually. In each case, 
success is attained through the development of 
responsibility. 

This is the great lesson that the home and the 
schools must learn. The new _ schoolmaster 
must do something more than keep order—some- 
thing more than to terrorize children into keep- 
ing quiet—something more than having children 
get the answer in the book and memorize the 
facts of the lesson. A new era has dawned; the 
school is to be orderly in the right sense ; answers 
are to be correct because the child knows that 
his processes can but bring correct answers, and 
his manners are agreeable, and his behavior 
moral, because he has been trained to appreciate 
his responsibility for his manners and morals. 





ae “= 
SECTIONAL OR NON-SECTIONAL ? 
SUPERINTENDENT OTIS E. HALL 


When we acknowledged that it was not only 
practicable but advisable to make use of illustra- 
tive materials in order to make the work of our 
institutes more concrete, we then took a mightv 
big step towards saying that sectional meetings 
are necessary in county institutes. For if we do 
illustrate, no one of us would dare to hold that the 
kindergarten teacher, the primary teacher, the in- 
termedtate teacher, the German grade teacher, the 
overloaded or district teacher, the English teacher, 
the language teacher, the history teacher, the 
mathematics teacher, the science teacher, the com- 
mercial teacher, the music teacher, the manual 
training teacher, the domestic science teacher, the 
agriculture teacher, and the supervising teacher, 
should all be required to sit throughout the week 
and take the same dose, whether that dose be pre- 
scribed by the “inspirer,” by the “enthusiast,” by 
the “creator of ideals,” by the “device man,” by 
the “manipulator of the tools,” by the “tiller of the 
soil,” or by the “cook.” 

“Now that we have in mind some definite pur- 
poses of the institute and have concluded that it 
must be sectional we are ready to agree or dis- 
agree as to the extent of using illustrations for 
concreteness, 

In my judgment, there should be a general ses- 
sion of something like forty-five minutes each fore- 
noon and each afternoon and all the rest of the 
time should be given to sectional meetings, where 
illustrative materials of any kind or make might be 
used, if they can in the least assist in making the 
work more concrete or more helpful to those who 
are vitally concerned. 
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Retardation may be due to late entrance, it may be due to mental immaturity... . it 
may be because of illness, or because of frequent changes in school, or it may be due to poor 


teaching.—Leonard P. Ayres. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE LATE SESSION—TENDENCY TOWARD EDUCATION FOR 
, OCCUPATIONS—ANOTHER NEW WOMAN’S COLLEGE—OTHER MEASURES 


Boston, June 17.—About fourscore measures were be- 
fore the legislative committee on education during the 
session of 1912, which came to an end June 13. Most oi 
the important ones related to the development of poli- 
cies regardimg occupations rather than to the develop- 
ment o1 the science oi teaching. Education as a science 
has had practically no attention whatever. Principles 
and methods of treating the human mind have not been 
under consideration. it would not be supposed, irom 
the large measures which received the attention oi the 
legislature, that there was a philosophy oi the human 
mind. it would not be inierred irom most oi the meas- 
ures which occupied the attention oi the committee 
and oO: the legisiature, im eaucational lines, that there 
were lurther probiems to be solved regarding the best 
way to bring out the most that there is in the different 
kinds Ol buys and giris who attend the public schools. 
we seem to have come to the stage when the micthods 
Ot mind culture have reached periection sumeient ly de- 
mand no lurther attenuuon, when the treatment ui aifer- 
ent mationaliuues, uevelopments, aud aptituues is suili- 
ciently umderstoou, su that the stale system can be 
tufiicu tU Ullier particulars ui progress. 

warst among eGucational matters im tue importance it 
was accurued stood the agricultural Coliege. in spite Ol 
tule 1act that Stale C€xpenses Nave imcreascu chormiousiy 
aud stul tend upward, and im spite of the governors 
velu, the State Agricultural College at simuerst as 
been successiully luremost im the attention given by tiie 
jegislature to agricultural and ecuucalional matters. 
lue college has been given a large amount tor the de- 
velopment oi its plant in way o1 buildings, apparatus, 
and preparation ior larger service to the increasing 
number oi students. But the more important matter is 
the passage oi the bill which makes an annual appropria- 
tion to the college of $250,000 for its regular educational 
purposes. ‘Lhis is put im such a way that it will not be 
necessary ior the college to come to the legislature 
again in order to get the money, but until the law shall 
be repealed or modified the state treasurer will be 
obliged to pay out $250,000 every year, in quarterly pay- 
ments to the college. The governor vetoed the bill 

The House passed it over the veto by a large majority, 
while the Senate made the vote unanimous. That is a 
remarkable record. It is*dowbtless true that votes were 
given against the veto. im expectation that other votes 
would be given against other vetoes. But, at any rate, 
this bill had the phenomenal record of being given a 
unanimous vote in the Senate against the veto. Presi- 
dent Butterfield of the college is to be credited with a 
large share of this remarkable result. The college was 
fortunate in having a trustee,—Mr. Ellis of Newton, 
from whom the much-controverted Ellis milk bill was 
named,—as a member of the House, and he is a good 
debater. But if it had not been for the enthusiasm and 
confidence which President Butterfield inspires, the fate 
of the bill would probably have been different. Now, it 
will be noticed that the great advance shown by the 
agricultural college in the strength of its public stand- 
ing relates to the joint benefit of college and state. It 
has nothing to do with the science of education or any 
educational problem in the professional sense. It is 
the bringing of a great department of state activity into 
closer touch with the expected benefit to be derived from 
its development. Better farming will mean better and 
possibly less expensive products; at any rate, an im- 
provement in the burden of daily living. 


Next, probably, in importance, has been the passage) of 
the appropriation for the benefit of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, whereby it is to be given from 
the state treasury $100,000 a year for ten years. It re- 
quired a great deal of work to put this bill through. 
But there was a strong organization and heartv support. 
“Tech” alumni took a hand generously. The case was 
worked up thoroughly, and. finally, after much opposi- 
tion, the bill was put through. But hére, again, it will 
be noticed, there is nothing in way of a professional 
problem presented for solution. It has been a question 
of making stronger the methods by which the students 
of “Tech” are put upon the road of learning a livelihood, 
coincident with their service to the public. 

A third instance of the same sort was the very large 
appropriation for the benefit of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. The case, in its important aspects, 
is in line with that of the agricultural college and “Tech,” 
To be sure, there is required the raising of funds as a 
condition of the gift by the state, but the state has taken 
the attitude of large and generous favor to these institu- 
tions, and the gifts have no relation whatevef to the 
problems which confront professional educators. 

In addition to these gifts from the state there have 
been others on the same line practically. It is not the 
line of education, but the présaic line of practice. The 
textile schools for New Bedford, Fall River, and Lowell 
have all been given liberal sums, but conditioned, as in 
the past, upon other gifts coming in free of expense to 
the state. These expenditures, too, have never had any 
relation to the professional education of the men and 
women who teach in our public schools, or who are 
studying in normal schools to be their teachers here- 
after. 

Next in importance, in the educational tendencies: of 
the times, has been what might be named its political 
tendency. Some people are quite likely to say. that 
Socialist principles are gaining ground in respect to the 
public schools. First in importance of this class of 
legislation was the bill for free meals for school children. 
Statistics were brought in from a Boston school show- 
ing that in cases where a noon lunch had been given to 
the children the lessons were much better learned, the 
attendance, was better, the children were less nervous 
and fretful, It was a paying experiment all along the 
line. The consequence of this rosy presentation was 
that the bill, after many tribulations, actually passed the 
House. But the conservative Senate could not endure 
such an innovation, and the bill was finally killed. It 
was proposed solely, as it appeared, in the interest of 
the children and a better education, not as a measure of 
socialism or of making votes for the supporters of the 
bill from those of their constituents who had votes to 
give. 

There has been a tendency to the material side of 
things in a marked degree. There has passed a bill for 
an independent agricultural schoo! in Bristol county. 
A referendum to the voters of the county is attached, 
but the proposition concerns agriculture and the earn- 
ing of a living rather than any question of education. 
A similar school is pending for Essex. The Suffolk 
school of law came very near getting the legislative ap- 
proval. Long and hard was the contest over establish- 
ing it as a school recognized by the state with authority 





(Coatinued on page 18.) 
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HEROIC LEADERSHIP OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MA INE 

TI wonder who will stop reading of political in- 
surgency, of murders, accidents, scandals, and 
divorces long enough to read of what is, to my 
thinking, one of the most heroic and noble stands 
taken by a New England college or university 
in many a year. 

The press briefly announced on June 1 that the 
University of Maine has withdrawn from the New 
England College Entrance Certificate Board. 
To most readers this signified nothing; to some 
it signified a sacrilegious educational act, but to 
those who really know what has been a-doing here 
and in the West it is like an oasis in the desert. 

A few years ago a distinct advance in the edu- 
cational standards of the New England colleges 
was made by the formation of the New England 
College Entrance Certificate Board. 
took upon itself the task of passing upon the 


This board 


qualifications of all New England secondary 
schools which chose to send their graduates to col- 
leges upon the certificate plan. The association 
has included nearly all the New England colleges, 
with the exception of Harvard and Yale. The 
indebtedness of educational standards to the work 
of this board is beyond question. 

Raising standards is not New England's great- 
est educational need, and the University of Maine, 
which went into the New England College En- 
trance Certificate Board at the time of its estab- 
lishment and got great good from its early in- 
fluence, has seen that*there ‘is a greater need than 
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standardization, and to her, belongs the honor of 
being the first to/rigé to a higher level. 

The state department of Maine under State Su- 
perintendent Payson Smith has undertaken to 
see to it ‘that first-class ‘high schools are kept 
up to proper standards, and to remove a school 
from the first class as soon as it fails to do its 
work in a satisfactory manner. The faculty of 
the university will co-operate in the matter, and 
the educational work of the university and the 
secondary schools will be safeguarded. 

Back of all this lie certain fundamental errors, 
follies, or crimes according to the intensity of the 
speaker. 

New England colleges, by traditions that the 
University of Maine is the first to challenge, 
place the reputation of the college among 
scholars above the extension of opportunities to 
young men and women. 

They place the traditional work of the sec- 
ondary schools above that of the college and uni- 
versity. 

They seek to have the secondary schools and 
colleges put their emphasis upon harassing stu- 
dents with subjects for which they have no taste 
or talent, making their standards rest upon what 
the students have no use for, or possible skill in, 
rather than upon the development of talent pos- 
sessed. 

Far be it from us to reflect in the slightest de- 
gree upon the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board. With traditions as they have 
been, with ideals inherited, with prejudices as in- 
tense as they are, the wonder is not that things 
have been as they are as long as they have been, 
but that the University of Maine and the State 
Department of Education have so early had the 
courage of their convictions. 
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AN ELECTION OF EMINENT EDUCATORS 

The Brooklyn Daily Eagle has for thirty years 
maintained an educational department, devoting 
the entire time of one man, and often of more 
than one, to the schools. In addition, the Eagle 
issues every fall a forty-page educational number 
with special articles upon different phases of 
school questions in which the country at large is 
interested. No wonder the city of churches is 
known also as the city of schools when its fa- 
mous newspaper serves effectively to keep the gen- 
eral public and the schoolmaster closely in touch. 

The Eagle is now running a novel series of arti- 
cles upon current educational ideas and the men 
behind them. It calls this “An Election of En:ni- 
nent Educators.” One hundred prominent men 
were asked to make a list of those who are doing 
the most for education, and to tell with what 
each man should be credited. The editor then se- 
lected an educational literary artist to paint the 
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picture. Though we had known of the series 
we were not prepared to see the following glow- 
ing portraiture in the Brooklyn Eagle in the is- 
sue of June 6, under the caption, “Winship and 
the Critics of the Schools.” .We have hesitated 
many days, but there is so much in it that we 
wish might be true and the setting is so wholly 
unconventional that we yield our prejudices, 
hoping that it will be read as a suggestion of 
what the Journal of Education would like to do 
for the profession:— 

You, Albert Edward, are tlie origitial and persistent, 
incurable optimist of education. Foft over a quartet of 
a century you have been passing out that New England 
and National Journal of yours with all the erithusiasm of 
a young man who had just discovered a fine thing called 
education. For over twenty-five years you have been a 
confident. teacher of teachers. By the pen, you have pro- 
duced 1,511 essays, editorials, and special articles, steam- 
ing with encouragement. By word of mouth in every 
normal school worth mentioning, in more than a hundred 
colleges, at teachers’ institutes and conventions un- 
counted, you have complimented, gratified, flattered, 
| praised, cajoled, animated, heartened, stimulated, 
cheered, comforted, encouraged, patted on the back, one 
million, more or less, of teachers during a period when 
greater criticisms from more directions have been shot 
at public education than at any time before. 

Your method, -with all of your sincerity, has, in addi- 
tion, the cleverness of the old Greek debaters, who re- 
duced the use of the rebuttal to science. 

“Of course, the schools are all behind the times,” you 
say; “everything is and always was.” Medicine will be 
behind the times until the doctor fussing with rheuma- 
tism ceases to be a joke. Law will be behind the times 
until there is as much reward in lobbying for good laws 
as for bad ones. Railroads are behind the times, from 
ten to fifteen years according to their own accounts. 
Everything with life in it is now behind the times. At- 
tempts to keep pace is that which makes them alive. 

Those who have voted you a place in the statuarium of 
living educators, Winship, put you here because you can 
tell the truth and not get sour over it. You can discover 
foolish schemers foisted on the public and puncture them 
without bitterness. You see the force of trade schools 
and vocational education, but you have not grown in- 
toxicated with them. Because you have the insight, 
Winship, to see some good in everything, he will be 
fooled who counts upon your calling everything good. 
You have caught and caged and ticketed the critics of 
the schools:— 

The pet-scheme man. 

The uneasy one with St. Vitus’s dance. 

The literary adventurer whose Philistinism pays more 
than loyalty. 

The fly-away, who sees no use to the string to the 
kite. 


The man with a strabismus, who sees in the schools 
what isn’t there. 

Your optimism never gets you tp in the air, untethered 
to the earth. By anchors in your clubs and boards of 
trade, by active work with Lindsey, George, and 
Gunckel, by galloping around the country every year, 
you manage to see something actually going on and 
shun the dangers of pure theory. We like to hear you 
speak, young man, every time you come to Brooklyn, 
because you tell of real adventures in the field of school; 
experiments in Iowa, success in Ishpeming, all leavened 
with a confidence in humankind; this optimism, Win- 
shipiénsis, that makes our business shine like the doings 
of the saints. 

Your pedestal is waiting for you, Albert Edward; no 
hurry. 

There has been carved upon it “Winship: He Never 
Knocked Anybody.” 

z Wood C. Straight. 
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ALDERMAN’S LEADERSHIP 

More and more apparent is it that the 
glorious leadership of State Stiperintendent 
L. R. Alderman of Oregon is not orily 
to place that state dbsolutely in the fore- 
front in educational progress, but is to 
make itself felt throughott the length and breadth 
of the land. As a result of a state-wide industrial 
contest there are 50;000 children busy gardening. 

Of the 125,000 sthool children of the state at 
least 75,000 will exhibit at their county fairs or at 
the state fair in the autumn something they have 
raised or made: Substantial prizes dré to be 
awarded to those who have been most successful 
in raising’ garden ‘stuff, chickéns and pigs; or iri 
making somé useful article. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE PROGRAM 

President C. T. C. Whitcomb of the American 
Institute of Instruction offers a program of rare 
quality. Among the speakers are the follow- 
ing: Hon. R. P. Bass, governor of New Hamp- 
shire; Dr. H. E. Barton, Dartmouth College; 
Hon. W. D. H. Hill, North Conway; Superin- 
tendent F. H. Beede, vice-president American In- 
stitute; Hon. Walter E. Ranger, commissioner 
of public schools, R. I.; Dr. A. E. Winship, editor 
Journal of Education; President Robert J. Aley, 
University of Maine; Hon. C. N. Kendall, com- 
missioner of education, New Jersey; Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, president Wheelock Kindergarten 
Training school, Boston; Miss Lillian Stone, 
principal of Cincinnati Training school; Mrs. 
Susan F. Harriman, Wheelock Kindergarten 
Training school, Boston; Miss Caroline D. 
Aborn, supervisor of kindergartens, Boston; Miss 
Fannie A. Smith, Froebel Training school, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; Carl L. Byoir, president of 
the House of Childhood, incorporated, New York; 
John G. Thompson, principal of Fitchburg 
Normal school, Mass.; Superintendent Stanley 
H. Holmes, New Britain, Conn.; Superintendent 
Robert O. Small, Beverly, Mass.; William H. Al- 
len, director Bureau Municipal Research, New 
York; Andrew W. Edson, assistant city superin- 
tendent, New York; Superintendent R. J. Con- 
don, Providence, R. I.; Superintendent G. L. 
Farley, Brockton, Mass.; Superintendent J. H. 
Van Sickle, Springfield, Mass.; Meyer Bloom- 
field, director, the Vocational Bureau, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Evangeline W. Young, Boston, 
Mass.; Wilbur F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Ella Lyman Cabot, member of state board of 
education, Boston; President David Starr Jordan, 
Leland Stanford University; William McAndrew, 
head master Washington Irving high school, 
New. York; William Orr, deputy commis- 
sioner of education of Massachusetts; Miss Alice 
Howard Spaulding, head of English department, 
srookline high school; Irving O. Palmer, New- 
ton; Clarence D. Kingsley, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C.; John Pettibone, principal of 
high school, New Milford,.Conn.; Wallace C. 
Boyden, principal of Boston Normal school; 
Ernest L. Silver, principal of Plymouth Normal 
school, New Hampshire; Josiah W. Taylor, as- 
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sistant superintendent of Education of Maine; 
Miss Louisa I. Pryor, Keene Normal school, New 
Hampshire; Lyman R. Allen, principal of normal 
school, Johnson, Vt.; W. E. Mason, principal of 
Keene Normal school, New Hampshire ; Superih- 
tendent E. W. Butterfield, Dover, N. H.; Miss 
E. E. Thompson, superintendent of schools, Fort 
Fairfield, Me.; A. C. Monahan, division of rural 
education, Washington; Superintendent O. A. 
Morton, Marlborough, Mass.; President Kenyon 
L. Butterfield, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege; Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of Sim- 
mons College; President F. W. Hamilton, Tufts 
College. 
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GIRLS’ CLUBS IN RURAL SCHOOLS 

The girls’ clubs in rural schools are now a vital 
feature in rural life.. The boys’ work is no more 
important than that of the girls, 

Prize winning is an essential feature of it. 
What premiums to give is almost as important as 
for what to give them. 

In making up a list of premiums three things 
should be considered: A premium which will en- 
courage the regular club work; a premium which 
will suit the greatest need and interest of club 
membership; the premium should help to present 
the broad viewpoint of the club work and help 
to make the work continuous and constructive. 

Here is a list of suitable premiums to be 
awarded girls’ clubs and members at the county, 
district, or state fairs as suggested by O. H. Ben- 
son:— 

Home canning outfits. 

Garden tools, sprayer, cultivators. 

Club emblems, banners, and pennants. 

Poultry equipment, such as pens, incubators, 
feeding and watering troughs, brooders, 
chicken wire, etc. 

Steel range, dining table, china and dishware, 
and other domestic science equipment. 

Cash premiums, free trips to fairs, capitols, and 
other places of interest. 

Free tuition to colleges, normal schools, and 
short courses. 

Canvas tent, camp outfit, and expenses for a 
vacation to summer camp. 

Here are some things suggested as achieve- 
ments for which to give premiums:— 

For best county club exhibit of girls’ garden 
and canned products, the same to include fresh 
tomatoes and canned goods of large variety. 

For best rural school club exhibit. 

For best ten samples of tomatoes grown on 
club plat. 

To club member who makes the best exhibit of 
club products. 

For club members who can give the largest 
number of correct recipes for tomato products, 
both canned and cooked. 

For club member who can label largest num- 
ber of cans in ten minutes. 

For a club of six girls who can put up the larg- 
est number of canned tomatoes in one hour. 
o-oo oe 

If you have no vacation school you are missing 
a great opportunity. 
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SECURE A PLAYGROUND 


If you have no public playground for school 
children this is the time to start a movement 
therefor. A city without playgrounds is in the 
same class as a city with no sewer system or a 
house with no bathroom. 

It is the privilege of a board of education to 
inaugurate all public improvements for children’s 
benefit, but if a city is so unfortunate as to have 
a school board that inaugurates nothing and still 
has a cinch on the politics of the city, then an ap- 
peal can always be made effectively to women of 
noble purpose and adequate energy who will se- 
cure ample funds for a playground and its super- 
vision. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATIVE LETTER 

We call special attention to a letter in this is- 
sue from R. L. B. on Massachusetts legislative 
matters. It gives a remarkably clear statement 
of all that was done and left undone by a re- 
markable session of the legislature from the edu- 
cational standpoint. It is so significant that it 
should be read by whoever is interested in educa- 
tion in any state of the Union. 
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The efficiency of a board of education is known 
by its fruits. A board of education that is con- 
tent to merely employ and dismiss teachers and 
janitors, hear complaints of parents, buy coal, 
and make repairs when it is disgraceful to let 
things continue as they are advertises itself as 
utterly devoid of leadership and public spirit, and 
inefficient to the last degree. 


Dr. Hubert M. Skinner suggests that, as an ob- 
ject lesson, the school geographies in all lands 
should bear on their covers the picture of the 
World’s Peace Congress and Court buildings at 
The Hague. The Northwest Journal of Educa- 
tion (Seattle, Wash.) endorses this, 


In this day of struggle and campaign for justice 
in wages and tenure it must not be forgotten that 
there can be no good teaching except by one 
whose school activities express an ideal with all 
intensity and sincerity. 


There are 124 private volunteer agencies and 
public institutions co-operating with the public 
schools of New York city. Direct, continuous, 
and gratuitous co-operation is offered by seventy- 
six of these agencies. 


At the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in St. Louis there were forty- 
eight addresses and discussions upon tests and 
measurements of educational efficiency. 


A city with no public spirit manifested in as- 
sociations to aid the public schools is in pitiable 
plight in these days of general public activity. 


There must always be a climax to the activities 
of the school, both with teacher and pupil. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 


Chicago. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 

After five days of tumult and confusion, the 
National Republican Convention at Chicago re- 
nominated Mr. Taft for President and Mr. Sher- 
man for Vice-President. The action of the na- 
tional committee on all the ante-convention con- 
tests was sustained at every point where an issue 
was made in the convention; but most of these 
contests were made, as was frankly confessed, for 
“psychological effect,” and in the great majority 
of cases the decisions of the committee were 
reached by a unanimous vote, the Roosevelt 
members of the committee voting against their 
own contestants. The Taft forces were held well 
in hand all through the proceedings; and with a 
few exceptions, the southern delegates stood 
loyally by their instructions for Taft. In the test 
votes in the convention upon the organization, 
the Taft strength dropped to its lowest point in 
the decision in the Fourth California district. 
There the action of the national committee in 
seating the Taft contestants was sustained by a 
vote of 542 to 529. Mr. Roosevelt, who was in 
personal command of his forces, though he did 
not actually enter the convention hall, forced an 
issue on the choice of Senator Root as chairman, 
and was beaten by a vote of 558 to 502. 


MISTAKEN STRATEGY. 

The making of this issue by Mr. Roosevelt 
was regarded even by many of his friends as mis- 
taken strategy. At an earlier stage, he himself 
realized the unwisdom of the proceeding, and de- 
cided against it. But he revised his decision, and 
the result was that he forced the issue at the 
point where he was weakest,—by reason of Sena- 
tor Root’s exceptional strength and popularity, 
and his former close friendship with Mr. Roose- 
velt, and the defeat, although it did not directly 
involve his candidacy, was a wet blanket upon 
his supporters. It was followed by the defeat, 
after a prolonged debate, of.a resolution offered 
in Mr. Roosevelt’s behalf by Governor Hadley of 
Missouri of a motion to substitute a Roosevelt 
roll of delegates for that presented by the na- 
tional committee. On this vote, the convention 
sustained the committee by a vote of 569 to 499. 


HOW THE NOMINATIONS WERE MADE. 

These and other test votes—on one of which, 
that on the Ninth Alabama district contest, the 
anti-Taft vote dropped to 464—made it perfectly 
plain that Mr. Roosevelt had nothing to hope for 
from the convention. Accordingly, on the 
ground that he believed that he had been fraudu- 
lently deprived of delegates who belonged to him, 
Mr. Roosevelt announced that his name would not 
be presented to the convention; and he urged 
his followers not to participate further in the 
convention, though, if they chose to do so, he 
held them to their allegiance. In the vote for 
President, Mr. Taft received 561 votes, or twenty- 
one more than enough for 4 choice: Mr. Roose- 
velt received 106, Senatof La Follette, 41; Mr. 
Cummins, 17, and Justite Hughes, 2, and there 
were 6 absentees and 844 delegates not voting. 


These last, of course, were Roosevelt men, so 
that the total Roosevelt strength was 450. For 
Vice-President the vote was: Sherman, 597; 
Borah, 21; Merriam, 20; Hadley, 14; Beveridge, 
2; Gillette, 1; absent, 71; present but not voting, 
352. 
THE PLATFORM. 
The platform adopted reaffirmed the intention 


of the Republican party to uphold the integrity 


of the courts; favored all methods for the pro- 
motion of the peace of the world; opposed special 
privilege and monopoly; suggested the creation 
of a federal trade commission to promote the en- 
forcement of the anti-trust laws; favored a pro- 
tective tariff, but recommended the reduction of 
excessive rates and the maintenance of the tariff 
commission; promised an investigation of the 
causes of the increased cost of living with a view 
to remedial legislation ; advocated a reform of the 
currency system; and favored publicity of cam- 
paign contributions, the prohibition of contribu- 
tions by corporations, the establishment of a 
parcels post system, and legislation to safeguard 
lives at sea. The platform declared that the Re- 
publican party is now, as always, a party of con- 
servative statesmanship, but that it is prepared 
to move forward to the solution of new social, 
economic, and political questions. 


A NEW “PROGRESSIVE PARTY.” 

Steps’ were immediately taken by Mr. Roose- 
velt and his followers toward) the organization of 
a new “Progressive party.” Those in favor of 
the new movement were called together in an- 
other hall after the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, and again on Sunday, to take the initial steps 
for organization. Governor Johnson of Cali- 
fornia will assume the responsibility for the first 
details, and it is expected that by August arrange- 
ments will have so far advanced as to admit of the 
holding of a national convention. 


MINORITY PRESIDENTS. 

There has been so mutch said of late about the 
rule of the majority as always imperative in a re- 
public that it may be profitable to remember that 
Lincoln himself was a minority President. Lin- 
coln at his first election fell nearly a million votes 
short of a majority on the popular vote. Nor 
was he by any means alone in this position. Be- 
ginning with 1824, when John Quincy Adams be- 
came President through the action of the House 
of Representatives in spite of the fact that An- 
drew Jackson had a large plurality at the popular 
election, there have been ten instances in which 
Presidents have been seated who were supported 
by only a minority of the voters. These are: 


Polk, Taylor, Buchanan, Hayes, Garfield, Harri-’ 


son, and Cleveland at both elections—in 1884 and 
1892. And yet the republic somehow has sur- 
vived. 
A SIGNIFICANT VETO. 
President Taft certainly showed the courage of 
his convictions in vetoing the Army Appropria- 
tion bill which carried as a rider a_ provision 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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PIE-MAKING VS. GRAMMAR 
[Editorial in Saturday Evening Post.] 

Five thousand school children in Oregon already 
grow all the popcorn and melons they can con- 
sume and something of a surplus to sell, which 
brings them pocket money. 
the state bankers’ 


association, the state fair 
board, the agricultural college, and _ the 
public schools, 75,000 pupils are going into 
an agricultural and industrial. competition this 
year. 


They will raise melons, vegetables, grain, 
pigs, and poultry ; do carpentry, sewing, and cook- 
ing. A great many prizes have been provided and 
there will be a grand exhibition of the products. 
More and more—and very properly—we debar 
school children from stunting, uneducative work 
that merely saps them. More and more we must 
give them real educative work to do. This would 
be worth while if only for the sake of relieving 
school from its dreadful numbing monotony ; but 
it is worth while on higher grounds. There is in- 
finitely more true education in raising a melon or 
making pie than in learning by rote that “a verb 
that makes an assertion by coupling an attribute 
complement to the subject is called a copula.” 
The melon and the pie justify themselves and sat- 
isfy the mind. The reason for every step taken is 
apparent in the product. Life certainly has far 


more to do with melons and pies than with cop- 
ulas. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 
JESSE B. DAVIS 


Prineipal Central High School 


Vocational guidance aims to direct the thought 
and growth of the pupil throughout the high 
school course along the line of preparation for 
life’s work. The plan is intended to give the pupil 
an opportunity to study the elements of character 
that give success in life and by a careful self an- 
alysis to compare his own abilities and opportun- 
ities with successful men and women of the past. 
By broadening his vision of the world’s work, and 
applying his own attitudes and tastes to the field 
of endeavor that he may best be able to serve, it is 
attempted to stir the student’s ambition and to 
give a purpose to all his future efforts. Having 
chosen even a tentative goal his progress has di- 
rection. In the later study of moral and social 
ethics he has a view-point that makes the result 
both practical and effective. 

In order to reach all the pupils in the high school 
this work is carried on through the department of 
English, which subject all pupils must take. Brief 
themes and discussions form the basis of the work. 
Pupils are directed in their reading along voca- 
tional and ethical lines and are advised by teach- 
ers who have made a special study of vocational 
guidance. Each teacher is given opportunity to 
use her own individuality in working out the de- 
tails of the scheme. 
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The school must make for culture, but culture 
is not the end of the school. 
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to confer degrees in law, and it was only after all the 
resources of the opposition, including the law schools of 
Harvard and Boston University, had been brought into 
the contest that the bill was defeated. And it is quite 
likely that the effort will be renewed next year or in the 
near future. 

In way of educational development, the largest matter 
of professional interest is the advance of Wheaton Semt- 
nary to be Wheaton College. It is strange that there 
was not opposition, when it is recalled how bitter and 
how long was the opposition to permitting Mount 
Holyoke Seminary to become Mount Holyoke College. 
Many influential graduates of women’s colleges who 
feared that the dignity of their diplomas would suffer 
if Mount Holyoke were made as good as they, 
to their utmost. 


resisted 
The utter failure of their effort and of 
their predictions both was doubtless the main reason 
why Wheaton, with its new endowment of $1,000,000, was 
not opposed at all. So Massachusetts has now another 
full-fledged woman’s college, and it will become so im 
fact just as soon as the physical and professional changes 
and adaptations can be made. 

The two Moody schools at Northfield and Gill have 
been made one institution under the name of the North- 
field schools. There was a show of opposition by some 
of the alumnae of Northfield, but as soon as they got 
their bearings they kept still. 

There have been propositions to have a school for 
legislators and judges, to permit household arts to 
stand as the equivalent of a vocational education, to pre- 
pare a diet table for Boston school children, to change 
the age of compulsory education, to have free state 
scholarships at the colleges and universities, to supply 
food and clothing to needy pupils, to use schoolhouses 
for other purposes than schools, to revolutionize the 
Boston school committee again, and to do other things, 
all of which have been decided to be There 
have been other matters of legislation promoting in 
minor respects the development of the educational sys- 
tem of the state, but the main features of the session, as 
noted, lie rather in the application of education to prac- 
tical life rather than in the development of the science 
of education and the advancement of the profession of 
teaching. 


unwise. 


R. L. B. 
a 100 OQ 0+ 06 


NOT A BAD IDEA 
[From Boston Herald.] 

I suggest the following plan to abolish calendars and 
simplify date reckoning :— 

The year of 365 days should be divided into thirteen 
months of twenty-eight days, or exactly four weeks 
The order of months: January, February, March, 
April, May, June, Ceres, July, August, September, Octo- 
ber, November, December. 

Then let the first day of every month. be Monday, the 
second Tuesday, and so forth. 


each. 


By this arrangement, for 
example, the seventeenth of any month of any year will 
be Wednesday, and in like manner all months and years 
will be exactly similar. Therefore no calendar will ever 
be necessary. 

These thirteen months will care for 364 days. 
extra day be called “New Year’s Day,” 
ately before January 1 


Let the 
occur immedi- 
. and be without name as a week- 
day or other dat« 

Likewise let “Leap Year Day” immediately precede 
Ceres 1 and be without name or reckoning, once every 


tour years, aS m present system 


Arthur M. Reed, 
Brookline, Mass. 
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IN CLOVER 


To be in clover has come to mean perfect comfort, 
prosperity, ease of mind and body, affluence or posses- 
sion. How came about this significance? We conclude 
that it is because a blooming clover field represents, as 
it were, nature’s bounty at its fullest,—a luxuriance of 
growth and beneficence of giving. Everything is be- 
stowed without stint, blossom, honey fodder. 

Here, to every nectar-endowed flower, comes a bee, 
with absolute assurance of reward. He has not to pros- 
pect for this bonanza. Even from the more practical 
point of view of the forage offered, there is again su- 
preme wealth. As Mr. Squeers says of young Wack- 
ford, “Here’s richness for you!” 

Again, from the viewpoint of beauty, a clover field is 
unsurpassed. Nothing in the teeming tropics is com- 
parable to it—this mass of rosy, herbaceous bloom, 
swaying in sea-like billows when agitated by the wind. 
A little child, knee-deep in clover, is a theme for artist 
or poet. 

In what has been said above we have had only com- 
mon red clover in mind, one of those plants which, like 
dandelion, plantain, or white-weed, is intimately asso- 
eiated with- Anglo-Saxon civilization; it follows the white 
man around the world, where’er his drum-beat sounds, 
or wherever is seen the far-flung battle line. 

In all clovers the tri-foliolate leaf is seen, but in the 
numerous species the leaflets vary infinitely, so that one 
familiar only with common ted clover would scarcely 
recognize a kind with linear leaflets. Again, the flower- 
head varies greatly in shape, from the nearly globular 
one of red clover, white clover, and alsike, to the oblong 
one of the yellow hop clover, or the cylindric pompon 
of crimson clover, the Trifohum itncarnatum. Red clover 
has the leaflets marked with a white spot. Zig-zag 
clover, 7. medium, otherwise much like it, is devoid of 
these spots; its leaflets are oblong and entire, instead of 
oval or obovate. 

Alsike, T. hybridum, was in the writer’s early days of 
botanizing, local and scarce; now one finds it every- 
where the county over, and could hardly dispense with 
it. The white, pink, or rosy heads at first suggest the 
white clover, 7. repens, but examination shows leafy 
stems, not rooting at the joints. White clover bears its 
flowers on long, leafless scapes, and is not nearly so 
pretty. 

Then, in New England, there are both yellow species, 
the hop clover, so called from its mature brown heads, 
and the low hop. Both grow in sandy districts. Seven 
species in all mark our clover possessions. White 
clover is known also as Dutch clover and Irish sham- 
rock, though at times we have seen the yellow sorrel 
passed off as such. 

Several very common plants are mistaken for true 
clovers, but although closely resembling them, are really 
of distinct though closely allied genera. Of these the 
melilot, or sweet clover, a yellow and white species, the 
last the most fragrant, are often seen in waste lands. 
They grow tall, with pinnately-trifoliolate leaves, while 
the true clovers are palmate. The flowers are borne in 
numerous spike-like racemes, and are of very small, pea- 
like character. The foliage in drying emits a delicious 
vanilla-like, or sweet hay-like odor; it may be used as a 
good sachet among stored clothes. 
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Again, the genus. Medicage is very clover-like, espe- 
cially the yellow, spreading lucerne, with spirally twisted 
parts. Its cousin, the tallj-violet-colored alfalfa, so well 
known in the West, is becoming common at’ Touisset 
and other places where we have spent our summers. It 
comes from Europe, but grows spontaneously in the 
United States from Massachusetts to the Pacific slope. 

William Whitman Bailey. 

Brown University. 





FROM ALTOONA 


The writer is a voter since February, 1872, and knows 
the time when men were elected upon school boards 
who could neither read nor write, and in some sections 
of Pennsylvania keeping school was auctioned out to the 
lowest bidder, and the political boss tried to do all the 
damage he could. But somehow or other even in these 
days public opinion held it improper for a member of 
the school board to hold two offices or to sell goods to 
the school of which he was a managing officer. The 
writer knows that outsiders have not considered it very 
wise of the people to sanction this. If one member has 
the right to sell his ice cream why should not another 
one sell his furniture, and a third one be an agent for the 
book trust and another one make contracts for repairs, 
and thus open the door wide for a general scramble to 
get on the school board for commercial purposes and 
graft. There may be no law against such a practice. 

Law or no law, people look with disfavor upen_ the 
impropriety of members of school boards selling goods 
to the school, because they feel that it is liable to abuse 
to the detriment of the school and children. Pupils are 
very sharp, and they will not have much reverence for 
the moral teachings in the schoolroom when they see 
that commercialism is rampant in the board-room. 
Perhaps the school board does not know, and the mer- 
chants do not know, and the writer is sure the people 
generally do not know, that a great many teachers all 
over the country are silently, if not openly opposed to 
industrial education, because its commercial side has 
been put forward to an undue extent. They fear in- 
stinctively that the emphasizing of the commercial side 
of industrial education will pull down to a lower level 
the cultural and civilizing mission of the traditional 
American school. The teachers are right in their fear 
of the evil effects upon our civilization of the purely 
manual dexterity training in our industrial schools. 
They are right in upholding the cultural mission of the 
American school, and the writer has diligently tried in 
conventions and out of conventions to enlist the help 
of the educators of the country to help us to make indus- 
trial education more cultural. Now, then, the intrusion 
of the commercial spirit into school boards, like holding 
two offices and selling goods to the school, strengthens 
the antagonism of the teachers to the commercial spirit 
which they fear in industrial education. Thus, the prog- 
ress of industrial education suffers to the detriment of 
the children of the workingmen and the community and 
the industries. And the writer feels as if his hard work, 
as if all the time and money he is spending for the edu- 
cation of the children, was being thrown away by the in- 
trusion of this commercial spirit into our school boards. 


P. Kreuzpointner. 
Altoona, Pa. 





A man will live longer on music than’on’ golf. 


—Joseph Lee, Boston. 
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: BOOK TABLE 


WENTWORTH-SMITH MATHEMATICAL _ SE- 
RIES—ARITHMETIC. Book Two, 296 pp.; Book 
Three, 320 pp. By George Wentworth and David 
= Smith. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 


Oo. 

Book One, already noticed, and these two cover the 
elementary school course. These two deal with what is 
usually known as written arithmetic, which is provided 
for grades five, six, severj*and eight. Dr. David Eu- 
gene Smith is one of America’s notable leaders in arith- 
metical thought, amd) Mr. Wentworth has had his eye 
on what teachers will accept by way of progressive 
thought. Thus we have a book that has advanced from 
some of the old lines but not from all, nor from any too 
far for teachers to follow them. The authors have done 
more by way of simplification than of elimination, and 
more yet by way of the introduction of examples and 
problems that are sensible and useful than in anything 
else. They have eliminated all unwieldy numbers, and 
all that are unduly complex. In these regards much is 
achieved that has been sadly needed. They have also 
dropped out the puzzle feature of problems. Denomi- 
nate number has been greatly simplified. The introduc- 
tion of short methods is an attractive feature for those 
who have natural skill with number. 

In Book Two, work for grades five and six, large 
provision is made for equipment in useful work. All 
problems are from life, are such as children of those 
years should deal with. For instance, there are abun- 
dant problems of the farm, of building, material, of 
household goods, of transportation, in profit and loss, 
in shipping food, in manufacturing, in home purchases, 
in carpeting, in papering, in plastering, in painting, in 
kalsomining, in flooring, in lathing, in shingling, in pav- 
ing, in dressmaking, in brick work, in stone work, in 
handling coal, sand and gravel, in wood measure, in 
capacity measure. 

One of the most significant features of these books is 
the introduction of problems without number, i.e., the 
pupils have to tell what they would do in every kind of a 
problem without doing it with number. 

Book Three is largely a commercial and vocational 
arithmetic, as Book Two is largely domestic and indus- 
trial. Here percentage, interest, and all commercial 
‘subjects are fully considered, and the problems are also 
from actual life. Every industrial class of problems in 
Book Two is here extended and intensified into voca- 
tional situations and conditions. 

THE LIFE OF MARY LYON. By Beth Bradford 
Gilchrist. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 462 . 

“The Life of Mary Lyon” is especially interesting this 
year, for in October the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Mount Holyoke College will be celebrated. 
And rarely has a college been as entirely due to the 
ideals, devotion, and energy of a single individual as was 
Mount Holyoke due to Mary Lyon. The anniversary 


week will also see, it is hoped, the completion of the 
$500,000 endowment fund, of which $420,000 is already 
promised. 


In her biography Miss Gilchrist gives a charming pic- 
ture of the New England towns and schools in which 
Mary Lyon was brought up and in which she spent her 
life. The book, too, brings out the evolution of higher 
education in New England, an evolution which was due 
in a large measure to Mary Lyon, “an epic figure 
through the heroic age of the higher education of 
women.” The realization of her ideals in the founding 
of Mount Holyoke is a stirring story. Mary Lyon 
reached out to grasp for more women a share in the 
world’s work. She asked Christian people to invest 
money in their training. “In all this she uttered no pro- 
nouncement against the institutions of society. Most 
women, she thought, would marry, as they always had 
done, and marriage in that generation gave them plenty 
to do. But for the majority between girlhood and mar- 
riage fell years of waiting which were years of idleness. 
It appeared to her no disadvantage if they taught Jess 
than a lifetime; for this women had always been given 
versatility. After marriage they would uphold their 
successors, and she commented on_the benefits accruing 
inthe public schools from sucha ‘circulating system. 
The culture of the mind and Heart which wotld fit 
them to become good teachers would also make them 
good mothers and usefit! hiembers of society.” There 
have been few women who could have accomplished the 
work set before herself by this pragmatic genius, by in- 
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heritance a pioneer, who early learned that economy is 
making things do the best they can, whose first teachers 
were the mountains, to whom play was sealed art, who 
mastered the Latin grammar “over Sunday,” who 
started her work as a teacher at seventy-five cents a 
week and board, who believed that education’s last word 
is work, and who arrived at the opinion that a woman 
“capable of teaching and having taught well, is ready for 
any other sphere of usefulness.” , 





SOURCES OF INTEREST IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH. By C. Edward Jones, associate superin- 
tendent of schools, Albany, N. Y. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated by graphs. 
144 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

There have been from time to time several interesting 
studies of the relation of literature to children, and es- 
pecially of the relation of their school work in literature 
to their outside reading and their appreciation of litera- 
ture. The latest of these studies—“Sources of Interest 
in High School English”—is the most thorough and the 
most suggestive. Dr. Jones has made an investigation 
into the reading done by students of the eighth grade of 
the grammar schools and the first three years of the 
high schools in seven cities in New York state. It 
takes into consideration both the required reading set 
forth in the uniform state syllabus and the outside read- 
ing done independently. The 4,210 answers to a list of 
six comprehensive questions are clear and exceed ngly in 
teresting; and Dr. Jones’ conclusions and suggestions 
are valuable coming after sach an investigation. He 
is led to believe that the relation between reading and 
writing needs to. be closer, that there should be more 
imitation of the masterpieces in the composition work, 
that the feeble interest in poetry could easily be in- 
creased, and that, under present conditions, teaching is 
not a potent influence in developing literary taste. His 
study suggests how courses in composition could 
be modified and how literature for reading might be se- 
lected better than it now is. 


INDIAN STORIES. By Major Cicero Newell. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, San Francisco: Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Major Newell, as Indian agent for the government, 
was for years the friend of the Indians of the plains and, 
during his sojourn among them, he learned the strange 
and interesting things which he has woven together for 
the boys and girls of to-day. These stories make a book 
that is a unique and valuable record of a fast-changing 
race. Why the little Indian boys and girls had such 
queer names, how they played their quaint games, how 
they learned to ride, to shoot, to trap bears, and to 
catch live eagles are some of the stories that Major 
Newell has vividly narrated in this interesting book. 
The boys and girls are shown why an Indian brave was 
taught to be faithful to his promises; they discover that 
he hated cowardice, and that he considered stealing so 
despicable a vice that a third offense was punished by 
death. The whole tone of the book is wholesome and 
invigorating. One of the features of “Indian Stories” 
which will be eagerly welcomed by Boy Scouts and by 
all children who love to “play Indian” is its four-page 
vocabulary of Indian terms. This contains a well-chosen 
variety of Indian words, especially the words children 
use in outdoor games. The profuse and unusual illus- 
trations and the practical vocabulary also help to make 
this an admirable supplementary reading book for fifth 
and sixth grades. 


Bradley. Home University 


CANADA. Boca: °<. 
L Henry Holt & ( Cloth. 


ibrary. New York: 
256 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
Lately Americans have been taking an acute interest 
in the country to the North. The discussions over the 
reciprocity question proved that some sort of brief yet 
accurate account of Canada was sadly needed, and there 
much of which 


was we were woefully ignorant. 
“Canada” does not quite come up to the requirements 
indicated. It is not exactly named; it should be called 
a “History of Canada,” for while it gives a brief, accu- 


rate, and readable account of the political and economic 
development of the British colony it does not to any 
great extent delineate the -character--of ‘present-day 
Canada.° The first andthe last three chaptefts treat in 
an illuminating way of our neighbor to the North as she 
is to-day, while six chapters indicate her historical de- 
velopment. It would have been well if the proportion 
had been reversed 
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MY DEMON MOTOR-BOAT. By George Fitch, au- 
thor of “At Good Old Siwash.” Pictures by Albert 
Levering and G. C. Widney. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Price, $1.10, net. 

George Fitch, the cleverest paragraphist of the day, 
who has made ‘Peoria almost as famous in his way as 
Bob Burdette and Ed Howe made Burlington and 
Atchison respectively, is writing story books as de- 
lightfully as paragraphs, which neither Burdette nor 
Howe can do. “At Good Old Siwash” made him famous 
in aday in circles where his sentence-wit had not gone. 
This book is irresistibly funny, funnier even than “At 
Good Old Siwash,” and it is more universally appre- 
ciated. When an automobile stops the automobilist gets 
out in some disgust, walks around the machine, cranks 
it a few times, messes around under the hood, does 
something to the cylinders, fiddles with levers, cranks a 
few more times, and then telephones for a horse. When 
a motor-boat stops there is no telephone handy and no 
livery stable available. And motor-boats do stop occa- 
sionally. “‘A motor-boat is any boat that can mote and 
which positively refuses to do so at irregular and unex- 
pected intervals. And the wisest man in the world can’t 
start it when it is averse to running.” The boat in this 
story was named “The Imp,” and it was well named. 
Once it came home backwards, which to be sure is bet- 
ter than not coming home at all. And it did everything 
any motor-boat ever did to bewilder its owners, and 
then some more. 


PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL SPANISH GRAMMAR. 
By C. A. Toledano. New York: Isaac,Pitman & 
Sons. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $1.00. 

PITMAN’S COMMERCIAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
By Jethro Bithell. 182 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Pitman’s Commercial Grammar Series has been in- 
augurated auspiciously by Toledano’s Spanish Grammar 
and Bithell’s German Grammar. Both books, while in- 
tended primarily for the student who wishes to familiar- 
ize himself with the languages for commercial use, are 
nevertheless very useful for the general student, although 
stress is-of course laid on the modern usages and com- 
mercial terms. Most noteworthy is the attention de- 
voted to vocabulary, especially in the Spanish grammar, 
where we find such words as motor-boat and office-boy, 
and to irregularities and idiomatic expressions, as the 
treatment of irregular verbs. The explanation of the 
Spanish irregular verbs combines clearness with sim- 
plicity. The appearance of the remaining volumes in 
the series is awaited with interest. 

NATURE STORIES—EVERY CHILD’S SERIES. 
By Mary Gardner. Illustrated by Ethel Blossom and 
Helen Babbitt. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

Here is a book through which little people can learn 
about nature in a delightful way by reading in good 
type and language to their taste. Of the nearly forty 
nature topics which are put in storv dress are the fol- 
lowing: The sunflower, the goldenrod, purple asters, 
corn, pumpkin, caterpillar, rainbow, rabbit, Jack 
Frost, turkeys, sheep, camel, spider, dandelion, violet, 
the wasp and the bee, and the battle of the bee. 


INSIDE FINISHING. By Charles A. King, director 
of manual training in Eastern high school, Bay City, 
Michigan. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. Illustrated. 237 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
By many persons a distinction is made between a car- 

penter and a joiner, the first having reference to those 
who do the outside {work in building, and the latter 
those who do the inside work. This volume treats solely 
and clearly with the work of the latter. Such work as 
floor- laying, doors, window frames, stair-building, paint- 
ing, heating, sanitation, etc., is carefully explained, and 
accompanying each chapter are suggestive exercises to 
prove the manual pupil’s acquaintance with this form of 
wood-craft. The text is made still more helpful by some 
fourscore illustrations, chiefly in the form of diagrams, 
which reveal to the eye the way the work of finishing 
should be done, in order to make a dwelling house an 
attractive home. To any one who has such a useful oc- 
cupation in mind such a book as this would seem helpful 
if not indispensable. The typography also is most cred- 
itable to the publishers. 


PETER AND POLLY IN SUMMER. By Rose 
Lucia, principal of the primary school, Montpelier, 
Vt. New York: American Book Company. Cloth. 

12mo. Illustrated. 144 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

A charming little story book about children’s experi- 
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ences, admirably fitted fér sipplenientary reading for 
children of the second’ and’ third grades. The author 
seems to understand.completely the child mind, and has 
a perfect sympathy with’ the things that are of interest 
to the little folk. The story of the billy-goat that ate 
up the foot of the children’s stockings on the line, the 
woodchuck’s hole and home and his long winter. sleep, 
the shearing of the sheep are peculiarly good. But why 


single any out of the whole set, since all are so excel- 
lent: 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Shorter English Poems.” Edited by V.D.Scudder. Chicago: 
—= Ame & A w, 
“First ent Algo ra.” By Webster Wills and W. Hart... New 
York: D.C Bane teeg AN + 
“French Newspa ss "By Felix Weill. Price, 5) cents. 
—”Christopher lowe. i ’ Price, 70 cents. ‘‘Beanmont and Flet- 
cher.’" Edited by F. E. Schelling. _Price,70cemts. ‘‘Webster and 
Tourneur.” Price, 70 cents.—*‘Laborato Manual in General 
Science.” By B. M. Clark. Price; 40cents. New York: American 
Book Compney. 
“The Li Ellen H. Richards.” By C. L. Hunt. Boston : 
Whitcomb and Barrows. 
“*Matterand Energy.”’ I F. sow S Price, 50 cents.——‘‘The 
Principles of Physiclogy.” J.&G age Price, 50 cents. 
——‘‘Tae English ~~ us by L. P. Smith. Price, 50 cents. — 
“Paychologs ”" B liam pebeceal. Price, 50 cents.—"' Recon- 
struction and Union.” P.L. Haworth. Price, 50 cents. ——*‘Eng- 
lish Sects.” By W. B. Selbie. Price, 60 cents. “English Literature: 
Mediaeval.” By W. P. Kerr. Price, 50 cents.—*‘“Buddhism.” By 
Mrs. R. Davids. Price, 50 cents. New York: Henry 2 Co. 
e ice Engineering Note Book.”’ Arranged by R. E. Moritz. 
Price — AB & Co. 
Spr ing .Fragran .” By Sui Sin Far (Edith Katon).—— 
Tne Tho ci Secretary” By M.B.Mann. Price, $1.25. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
“Astronomy in a Nutshell.” Ss. P. ve. —The Making of 
Poetry.”” By A. H.R. Fairchild. ew York: . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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The Dallas Lore 
Sharp Nature Series 


I. The Fall of the Year 
Il. Winter 
Ill. The Spring of the Year 


Profusely illustrated by Robert Bruce Horsfall 
Each, 60 cents, met. Postpaid. 


These highly interesting and superbly illustrated 
books will help largely to solve the difficult problem 
of nature study in the schools. They are especially 
well adapted for use in the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be 
| inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
fn every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
e. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 28-July 3: Rural School Work- 
ers, Amherst, Mass.; secretary, W. 
D. Hurd, Amhefst. 

Tuly 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 

resident, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
rockton. Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 


July 24-30: First Internationa]. Eu- 
genics Congress, London; David 
Starr Jordan, president, American 
Consultation Committee. 


August 22-27: Second International 
Moral Education Congress, The 
Hague; Felix Adler, chairman 
American Committee. 

October 18: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manches- 
ter. 

October 28-25: Maine Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Portland; ‘secretary, H. 
A. Allan, Augusta. 


October 24-26: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rutland; George 
S. Wright, St. Albans. president. 


November 6-8: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Omaha; 
president, E. L. Rouse. 

November 25-27: New York State 
Association, Buffalo; president, 
Percy. G...Bugbee,..Normal. school, 
Oneonta; secretary, Richard A. 
Searing, North Tonawanda. 

November 28-30: National Council of 
Teachers Of English, Chicago;  sec- 
retary, J. F. Hosic, Chieago Teach- 
ers College. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 





MAINE. 
WATERVILLE. D. Lyman 
Wormwood, superintendent ot 


schools in Old Town and Orono, has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Waterville schools to succeed Her- 
bert C. Libby, resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

ABINGTON. At the recent cele- 
bration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary the high school had an his- 
torical exhibit that was one of the 
most attractive and significant ever 
seen in connection with any such 
celebration. 


BRIDGEWATER._ The biennial 
session of the State Normal School 

lumni Association this year was by 
far the largest ever held. Upwards 
of 600 were at the dinner. Alonzo 
Mecerve of the Bowdoin school, Bos- 
ton, presided, and the after-dinner 
speaking. was. worthy.such.a body. of 
educators. 

MARLBORO. The successor of 
Superintendent A. O. Morton has 
been elected —Ernest P. Carr, super- 
intendent of the schools of the dis- 
trict comprising Foxboro, Norton, 
and _ Plainville. 
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SPRINGFIELD. Superintendent 
Van Sickle’s 1911 report contains a 
careful study of acceleration and 
retardation in his schools and a prog- 
ress and age study. 





CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETOWN. In May the 
voters of the Middletown city 


school district authorized the board 
of education to spend $95,000 on a 
new addition to the high school 
building. The present building ac- 
commodates but 340 pupiis. The re- 
maining 169 of the total enrollment 
of 500 are at present housed in the 
Central grammar school. The Mid- 
dletown high school has nearly 260 
non-resident pupils, the largest num- 
ber of out-of-town pupils attending 
any high school in the state. When 
the addition is completed there can 
then be accommodated nearly 800 high 
school pupils. Superintendent W. A. 
Wheatley and the high school faculty 
are enlarging the commercial, the 
home science, and the’ general 
courses, and are working out the de- 
tails of a new art course for girls and 
an industrial agricultural course for 
boys. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
HARRISBURG. 
Frederick E. Downes’ 
Psychological Clinic, 
With ‘Unusually Gifted Pupils,” has 
been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
The article gives a clue to the meth- 
ods Dr. Downes has used to accom- 
plish such fine results in Harrisburg. 
NEW JERSEY. 
PASSAIC. Superintendent U. G. 
Wheeler in his 1911 report makes out 
a strong’ casefor three needed inno- 
vations in the school system of Pas- 
saic,—vacation schools, wider use of 
the’ schoo! plant, and further voca- 

tional and industrial school work. 


Superintendent 
article in the 
“Seven Years 





NEW YORK. 

BROOKLYN. Vocational guid- 
ance of.the most practical sort has 
been taken up by Principal Perry of 
Public School &5 and the Alumni As- 
sociation of the school. The Alumni 
Associations has taken up a great 
many commendable activities, and 
this latest one, an employment bureau 
for’ graduateé§ and undergraduates 
who’ will be unable to attend high 
school, promises great things. 

NEW YORK CITY. The Asso- 
ciation for the International Ex- 
change of Teachers, whichehas been 
in’ operation for three years but 
which has confined its attention 
mainly to Great Britain and Canada, 
has this year been making efforts to 
get American students who are about 
to be graduated from universities 
ver here to take a course of travel 
and study in Great Britain, as Eng- 
lish students have been doing over 
here for the last three years. 

The board of education has asked 
for $16,277,481 to carry out its build- 
ing plan program, which includes 
thirty-one new buildings,—in all 1,138 
classrooms. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. An increase of 


50 a year was granted to the 56 
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teachers in the city who receive less. 
than $75 a month. A playground and 
money for supervision was granted at 
the request of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association. 

LEXINGTON. Kentucky State 
University is to receive at once about 
$40,000 from the distribution of the 
remaining portion: of the fund, now 
amounting to about $3,000,000, left by 


the late George Peabody for the 
benefit of education in the United 
States. The trustees of the Peabody 


fund have decided to divide what re- 
mains of it among the leading uni- 
versities of the South for the promo- 
tion of instruction in pedagogy. 
Kentucky University’s share will be 
applied to the development of the 
college of education. 
KANSAS. 

HORTON. For the third time 
Superintendent A. H. Speer has been 
elected. His salary has. been in- 
creased to $1,500. 

WELLINGTON. | Superintendent 
C. M. Ware, who has been at Olathe, 
Kan., for the last three years, has 
been elected superintendent here, to 
succeed Superintendent E. G. Kelley, 
resigned. , 

CALDWELL. D.C. Porter, su- 
perintendent of the Caldwell schools 
and a member of the state text-book 


commission, succeeds C. C. Brown 
at Concordia. 


WISCONSIN. 


-RHINELANDER. The sawing 
ot wood, working on streets, and 
other tasks inflicted upon striking 
junior students of the Rhinelander 


high school by School Superintendent 


F. A. Harrison were upheld by the 
school board at a meeting. The 
strike of juniors followed an attack 


upon the superintendent by one of 
the students, who was suspended for 
two weeks. All the juniors but the 
one suspended are now back at 
school. 


_— 


INDIANA. 

WEST HAMMOND. Miss Vir- 
ginia Brooks, who was recently 
elected president of the board of edu- 
cation, has vigorously undertaken 
every reform in the school here and 
purposes to secure the establishment 
of playgrounds, kindergarten, trade 
schools, domestic science classes, and 
free night school. She maintains 
that the truancy laws have not been 
properly enforced and that “great 
big boys and girls cannot divide 
twelve by three.” She has declared 
war on the slot machine and wine 
rooms, and driven the dives from the 
main streets. With her usual genius 
for leadership this young politician 
has organized the women of West 
Hammond into a band of self-ap- 
pointed officers, the chairman of each 
group to be responsible for the con- 
ditions in nocks, and to report 
to city officials any infringement of 
the law within her territory. ‘The 
trouble is,” says Miss Brooks, “we 
don’t know our own blocks.’’—The 
Kindergarten Primary Magazine. 

MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. The five women 
who are candidates for the recently 
created position of third assistant 
superintendent are: Miss Gertrude E. 
Greene, dean of the normal depart- 
ment; Miss Elma J. Webster, princi- 


tw 
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pal of Hamilton school; Miss Anna 
<. Gilday, instructor in the Manual 


Training high school; Miss Elizabeth. 


Buchanan, principal of Woodland 
school, and Miss Gertrude Edmond- 
son, principal of Ashland school. 

The Benton ‘school was recently 
opened for evening community enter- 
tainments. At the opening there 
were a thousand parents and children. 
On the program 4shere was music, 
speaking, and dancing by the chil- 
dren, and an address by Frank P. 
Walsh on _ the schoolhouse as the 
place for community meetings. 


The second annual meeting of the 
county superintendents of the state. 
called by the state superintendent, W. 
P. Evans, was as gratifying as it was 
serviceable. 

ST. LOUIS. This is one of the 
few cities with absolut-’~ no politics 
jn school affairs. There has been no 
ripple of discord in years. There is 
neither party politics nor school poli- 
tics. 

KIRKWOOD. The re-election of 
Superintendent Hand appears to have 
brought peace and prosperity to the 
schools. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. At the first annual 
‘Chicago Teachers’ day, held at Chi- 
cago Teachers College, there were 
over 2,000 teachers in attendance. 
On the program were Superintendent 
Young and Principal Owen of the 
Teachers’ College. There were folk 
dances by pupils of the Carter, Har- 
rison, and Parker schools. After the 
meeting a reception was given to 
Mrs. Young. 

Superintendent Young reported 
that the course of study for the Lucy 
L. Flower Technical high school pro- 
vided for “courses in salesmanship, 
boxmaking, and other industries to 
be organized as needed.” The mana- 
gers of three of the largest depart- 
ment stores—Mandel Brothers, Mar- 
shall Field & Co., and Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., have arranged that some 
of the younger girls already in their 
employ may attend the Flower Tech- 
nical high school in accordance with 
a tentative plan, which provides for 
one-half day’s attendance at school 
each week, without loss of-pay, the 
time in school to be devoted to inten- 
sive work upon commercial English, 
commercial arithmetic, study of tex- 
tiles, and one household study; the 
Crane Company has made the same 
arrangement for boys to attend the 
Crane Technical School for Boys. 
The rules of the education division 
require attendance of pupils five days 
per week. The superintendent, how- 
ever, recommended that emergency 
authority be given to receive the pu- 
pils under the above plan one-half 
day each week. 

Girls are being taught the care of 
babies and young children in fifty-six 
Chicago schools. 

NEBRASKA. 
LINCOLN. The following elec- 
tions and re-elections are reported 
among the superintendents of 
Nebraska: H. S. Robinson, Belle- 
vue; E. M. Colbert, Gretna; H. Clare 
Welker, Gordon; Clark L. Robinson, 
Butte; Everett Hosman, Silver 
Creek; H. H. Reimund, Weeping 
Water; R. Fosnot, Grafton; Frank 
L. Smith, Brady; P. W. Evans, Rush- 
ville; J. R. Armstrong, Oakland; F. 


SPEND YOUR VACATION IN 


JAMAICA 


IVE days’ delightful voyaging in magnificent steamers, then a week 
or two or more in a tropical island rich in historic interest and 
scenic beauty. Lofty monntains, limpid streams, splendid roads, 
winding among cocoanut palms and through banana plantations, 
shaded by lofty bamboo and silk 
Giant tree ferns, begonias and crotons, orchids and a thousand 
other beautiful and strange plants, with everywhere glimpses of the 
wonderful biue Caribbean Sea. Summer Temperature 70 degrees to 
85 degrees, cool breezes. Excellent board at moderate rates. Entire 
cost for a month from New York need not exceed $125. 


For further particulars 


F. Gordon, Orleans; L. J. Gilkeson, 
Arlington; A. E. Fisher, Aurora; 
J. F. Duncan, Bartley; John E. Opp, 
Beaver Crossing; E. L. Taylor, Bel- 
videre; John Speedie, Benson; W. H. 
Myers, Blair; J. E. Morgan, Bloom- 
ington; L. R. Eastman, Bostwick; 
A. L. Roberts, Brock; L. A. Pros- 
kovec, Bruno; Minnie Allsup, Byron; 
L. F. Kreizinger, Cedar Rapids; G 
C. Chambers, Chappell; Theodore A. 
Frye, Chester; Mamie Ellis, College 
View: R. M. Campbell, Columbus; 
Agnes Richardson, Cook; Mrs. 
Emma Hoppel, Cordova; T. W. Bar- 
ackman, Cortland; Edgar Malott, 
Crofton; George E. Lee, Culbertson; 
Theodore Benda, Curtis; C. W. Leh- 
man, Daykin; J. O. Timpe, Dixon; 
W. L. Dunten, Doniphan; T. W. 
Seiver, Elba; C. A. Yeoman, Elwood; 
H. H. Ziemer, Eddyville; J. L. Zink, 
Eustis; A. L. Caviness, Fairbury; 
W. E. Price, Farwell; J. F. McLane, 
Florence; A. H. Waterhouse, Fre- 
mont; C. M. Sutherland, Genoa; A. 
C. Loshbaugh, Gilead; P. M. White- 
head, Gothenburg; E. D. Lehman, 
Greenwood; A. Farnsworth, Haigler; 
R. V. Clark, Harvard; B. T.‘ Kess, 
Hay Springs; Myrtle Agnew, Haz- 
ard; S. E. Clark, Hebron; D. B. 
Whitfield, Hemingford; A. J. TePoel, 
Herman; R. D. Waterman, Hickman; 
C. W. McMichael, Holdrege; J. H. 
Ray, Holmesville; B. W. Harris, 
Holstein; J. V. Srb, Howells; B. A. 
Burdick, Humboldt; Perry M. 
Spease, Laurel; J. R. Lechliter, Lor- 
ton; Dell Gibson, Lyons; W. T. Da- 
vis, McCook; Horace Bizler, Madrid; 
H. J. Johnson, Mason City; C. A. 
Otradovec, Meadow Grove; W. H. 
Deaver, Milligan; R. A. Hill, Mullen; 
G. E. Martin, Nebraska City; H. C. 
Dallam, Nemaha; F. E. Weyer, New- 
port; Margaret Lemon, North Loup; 
Wilson Tout, North Platte: E. R. 
Schiemann, Oakdale; R. Thomson, 
Orchard; A. C. North, Overton; IL. 
F. Doling, Palisade; C. F. Lehr, 
Pender; J. H. ‘Kellogg, Platte Cen- 
tre; W. L. Best, Pleasant Dale; Earl 
Glandon, Pleasanton; F. E. Alder, 
Prague; Jessie A. Bragg, Raymond; 
R. D. Moritz, Red Cloud; Charles 
Arnot, Schuyler; J. R. Fulk, Seward; 
Alford Hanna, Sidney; G. W. Myers, 
Snyder; E. S. Wyckoff, Springfield; 
J. F. Demel, Staplehurst; Guy Zieg- 
ler, Stockham; G. V. Oberlender, 
Stuart; A. H. Staley, Superior; O. L. 


Ask Mr. Foster at Flatiron Build- 
ing, New York, Chestnut & 12th Sts., Philadelphia, 503 14th ‘St., 
Washington, D. C., 53 E. Congress St., Chicago, Or write to— 


WARD G. FOSTER, 1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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cotton and bread fruit trees. 


Cady, Surprise; Norval Pearce, Suth- 
erland; H. O. Wiswell, Talmage; A. 
H. Dixon, Tekamah; C. E. Teach, 
University Place; G. W. Eaton, Val- 
‘ntine; Effie Hult, Verona; C. N. 
Walton, Wahoo; A. H. Kuhlman, 
Waterbury; W. G. Putney, Weston; 
F. O. Binderup. 
IOWA. 

LINCOLN. The Lincoln Town- 
ship school picnic was a most happy 
event. State Superintendent A. M. 
Deyoe gave the address after the pic- 
nic dinner, and after the address 
there were sports of all sorts with 
cash prizes awarded in each event. 

AMES. The State Agricultural 
College had a state-wide visitation 
day for boys and girls on May 17. 
The faculty and students were on 
duty, notably those of the farm ex- 
tension department. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS. Sophie Wright, 
“the first citizen of New Orleans,” 
for whom the first beautiful Girls’ 
high school is named, died on June 
10. She was a cripple from the age 
of three. Until nine years of age she 
was strapped to a chair; from that 
time till her death she went about in 
a steel harness and on crutches. She 
was so poor that she taught all day 
in a private school to earn money to 
maintain her free school at night. 
Yet she came to be known as the 
“first citizen of New Orleans,” and 
to be described as “leading the most 
effective and the most beautiful life 
New Orleans has known in this gen- 
eration.” Her “day school for girls” 
and her “night school,” with 1.000 
pupils, made her deservedly famous 

GEORGIA 

BARNESVILLE. Professor Ed- 
ward T. Holmes has been elected 
president of Gordon Institute to suc- 
ceed President Jere M. Pound, who 
goes to the normal school at Athens 

OKLAHOMA. 

MEDFORD. Superintendent 
George C. Wakefield leaves the su- 
perintendency here to accept the su- 
perintendency at Woodward. 


TULSA. J. A. Koontz of Carroll- 
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The Continuous Performance of the 


“Holden ‘Adjustable Book Cover 


from September until the following - June 
Makes It the 


Most Econonical and Sanitary Cover Ever Made 


Your text-books averaging in cost 50c apiece Receive the 
Same Amount of Protection and Reinforcement at the END 
of the year that they had at the Beginning. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


G, W. HOLDEN, Pres 


LA ORL ARAL ERS 


ton, Missouri, has been elected super- 
intendent, and the board of education 
has asked for $150,000 for new school 


buildings. The citv bids fair to be a 
leader in education as well as in 
growth. 
TEXAS. 
HOUSTON. Superintendent P. 


W. Horn has been unanimously re- 
elected and his salary raised to $4,000, 
the highest in the state. Other sala- 
ries are increased as follows: Prin- 
cipals, maximum raised to $1,700; 
elementary teachers in line of ser- 
vice, $85 to $90 per month; grade 
teachers to be advanced $5 per month 
in line with preparation; manual 
training teachers advance $5 per 
month; domestic science teachers ad- 
vance $5 per month; department 
heads at high school raised from 
$1,300 to $1,400 per year; men as- 
sistants » at . the high; school raised 
from $1,000 to $1,100; women assist- 
ants at the high school raised from 
$900 a year to $1,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. In accordance with 
the recommendation of Superintend- 
ent Frank M. Harper, the Raleigh 
school committee offered each of the 
teachers in the Raleigh public 
schools $25 to help defray the ex- 
penses of the trip to Cincinnati to 
inspect the school system of that 
city. Forty-three teachers accom- 
panied Superintendent Harper to 
Cincinnati May 24, and spent one 
week observing the work of the va- 
rious schools there. Superintendent 
Dyer and Assistant Superintendent 
Robertson did all in their power to 
make the stay of the Raleigh teach- 
ers in Cincinnati worth while. The 
visit resulted in great good to the 
Raleigh teachers, and they brought 
back many new ideas that will be 
helpful to the schools of Raleigh in 
the future. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Superintendent Dreher has organ- 
ized a summer school for pupils who 
have fallen behind in their work and 
also for children who want to ad- 
vance quickly. A tuition fee of fifty 
cents a month will be charged for 
children in the first four grades; for 
the fifth to seventh grades, $1.00; for 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


the high school grades, $1.50. 
work will last seven weeks. 


The 


TENNESSEE. 
NASHVILLE. Superintendent 


Keyes has recommended that the 
state legislature pass an act allowing 
local boards of education to establish 
teachers’ retirement funds such as he 
hopes to establish in Nashville. 





ALABAMA. 


BIRMINGHAM. Dr. A. P. Mon- 
tague, who has been president of 
Howard College for the last ten 
years, has been elected president of 
Columbia College, Lake City, Flor- 
ida, a co-educational Baptist institu- 
tion. 

SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


CALIFORNIA. 

SAN DIEGO. County Superin- 
tendent Hugh J. Baldwin is getting a 
consensus of opinion in his county as 
to what and how much, if any, credit 
should be given for educational ac- 
tivities out of school. 


Every teacher in the city received 
an increase in salary at the last meet- 
ing of the board of education, the 
grade teachers’ increase averaging 
ten per cent., and the high school 
teachers twenty-five per cent. This 
makes the high schoo! faculty one of 
the best paid in the country. Of the 
ten teachers joining the high school 
faculty this year, one is from Illinois, 
one from Kentucky, one from Ohio, 
one from Vermont, and one from 
Massachusetts. A. Long was 
elected to the position of medical in- 
spector to succeed Dr. F. J. Smith. 
The board also created the position 
of truant officer, carrying a salary of 
$2,000. 

SAN DIEGO. A notice to archi- 
tects by the board of education asks 
for plans for what should prove one 
of the finest and largest grammar 
schools in the West. The new 
Washington school is to cost $75,000. 
It will be two stories, with basement, 
and will contain. sixteen regular 
classrooms, each thirty-two. by 
twenty-four feet, an auditorium seat- 
ing 600 people,a domestic science 
room, rest room, library, kindergar- 


M.C HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


ten room, household arts room, and 
one ungraded room. A gymnasium, 
lunch room, and rest room will also 
be included, according to the present 
plans of the board. The principal of 
the school, Pete W. Ross, includes in 
his plans large plavground opportu- 
aities, and he intends to make the 
building a civic centre where the pub- 
lic can assemble at will evenings and 
holidays. 


SACRAMENTO. Secretary Lob- 
dell of the state text-book commis- 
sion announced that up to May 1 the 
cash surplus in the state text-book 
fund had reached $132,795. 


OAKLAND. On May 8 the 
Schoolmasters’ Club of Alameda 
county gave a banquet in honor of 
C. W. Childs, a teacher in the Oak- 
land schools, who this year com- 
pletes his fiftieth year of service in 
the public schools of California. 
John Swett, Volney Rattan, and J. 
To een were the guests of the 
club. 


LOS ANGELES. The high 
schools have added laundry work as 
the latest branch of their fine arts. 


COLORADO. 


PUEBLO. Consequent upon his 
removal to St. Paul, Minnesota, Su- 
perintendent Milton C. Potter has 
resigned the presidency of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Ground has been broken for the 
final addition to the high school of 
the South Side, which will cost 
nearly $225,000. This will make the 
entire plant cost $400,000, and it will 
be one of the best in the Inter- 
mountain region. Superintendent J. 
F. Keating has been re-elected for 
three years after sixteen years of ser- 
vice. Mr. Keating is dean of Colo- 
rado superintendents. H. M. Barrett 
has been principal of the high school 
for almost as many years. Dr. 
Cowen has been chairman of the 
board of education for nearly twenty 
years. This is an unusual record for 
three educational leaders in a city. 


BOULDER. G. V. Orr of Con- 
rad, lIowa, will have charge of the 
physical training here next year, and 
will take advanced college work. 
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The LAW takes’ effect June 1st 
Do. as others, ere, doing ) } 


Buy the 


HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made of the strongest known Fibres similar © Grose used 


in the famous Hotden Book Covers - 


sy 


THE STRONGEST, MOST PLIABLE and ABSORBENT 
Substitute for. a cloth towel made 


2 Handsome Nickel Plated fixtures free with every case 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK. COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES 
WASHINGTON. 
TEKOA. W. R. Sandy of Man- 
son, Iowa, has been elected superin- 

tendent here. 





FOREIGN 


CANADA. 


WINNIPEG. Superintendent Mc- 
Intire, who has seen this city grow 
from 40,000 to 160,000, has been sent 
to the United States to study educa- 
tional systems. He spent ten days in 
Boston and vicinity, equipping him- 
self with all that is latest and best 
thereabouts. 


Educational Association Officers 


Northern Indiana Teachers’ Associa- 
tion: Superintendent H. G. Brown, 


Lebanon, president; Superintend- 
ent O. M. Pittenger, Frankfort, 
treasurer; Superintendent Arthur 


Deamer, LaPorte, executive 
mittee. 


Educational Hygiene 


com- 


Association of 


Southern California: George L. 
Leslie, Los Afigeles, president; 
Herbert F. © Clark, Juvenile’ hall, 
secretary. 

Public Education Association: 
Charles P. Howland, president; 
Arthur William Dunn, executive 
secretary; W. Kirkpatrick Brice, 
treasurer. 


Missouri Society of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and Modern Languages: C. B. 
Goddard, St. Louis, president; E. | 
R. Barrett, Kirksville, J. D. Radke, 
Kansas City, and Charles Coilins, @@ 
St. Louis, vice-presidents; Cc. 
Coulter, Warrensburg, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Everett (Mass.) Principals’ Associa- 
tion: Jasper T. Palmer,- president; 
Jennie E. Whitaker, vice-president; 
Mary T. Fellows, secretary. 


National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: F. N. Scott, University of 
Michigan, president; J. F. Hosic, 
Chicago Teachers College, secre- 
tary. 


m" 


K. E. A. 


There is a movement on foot to 
ave a permanent meeting place for 
the Kentucky Educational Associa- 





tion, and the matter is to be decided 
by vote of the’meénibers in Louwiévillé 


in June. If a. permanent meeting 
place is voted, the next step will be 
to have permanent headquarters with 
an official in charge. The matter of 
federating the congressional district 
educational associations with the 
State Association is being advocated 
by the president of the association. 
The enthusiasm over the approach- 
ing session by far exceeds anything 
ever known in the state. Some of 
the movements to be launched are: 
Night schools in every county in the 
state for adult illiterates, more effi- 
cient and responsible men for school 
trustee, facilities and teachers for vo- 
cational training in every school, a 
larger use of the schoolhouse as a 
community centre, enlarged play- 
grounds and playground equipment. 
The press of the state is giving 
much space and laying great stress 
on the importance of the meeting. 

The county superintendents of 
Kentucky recently completed an or- 
ganization known as the County Su- 
perintendents’ Association of Ken- 
tucky. W. L. Jayne was elected 
president, and Miss Lucile Grogan 
secretary. Their first action was to 
endorse the rural night school “as a 
practical plan for abolishing adult il- 
literacy.” These night schools origi- 
nated and were thoroughly tested 
last year in Rowan county. 


=a i BELLS 








SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





SCHOOL OF Sane methods of de- 

EXPRESSION “oleet nA treanny 

pang = so Seat it cannot be cameainsa 
space. Summer 

indoremnaion and List of Dr. as Mood nag 

8.8. CURRY. Ph. Pletee on 


. Pres., Pi Bl 
Boston, Mass. ae 








+ agen NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes. 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational. 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J, Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 





ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


It will sureriee, delight, ed ou to read 
“The Art ‘Quostioning.” |b ir Joshua 
Fitch, LL.D., late Her ajesty’s Inspector 
of Training Colleges. A classic for teachers, 
it will pay any one to t this book. As the 
author well states : e success and efficienc 

of our teaching i more on the skill a nd 
judgment with which we put questions ne 
on any other single circumstance.” An at- 
tractive gift edition, flexible cloth, white 
stamping, is issued at 25¢ by the Anstadt 
dolphin, ‘on House, 24 Apsley 8t., Phila- 

e 








“Fifth grade this year, Tommy?” 
“Yes, sir.’ 
“You re in decimals or fractions 


now, no doubt?” 


“No, sir. I’m in crochet work and 
clay modeling now.”—Pittsburgh 
Post. 





SS 





SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 


scatter or melt. CLEANS 


SCOURS 


POLISHES FROM CELLAR TO 


GARRET. 





freee 


tr 


fo serhf thermore ong | een 


i ge ee 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 
Washington, D, C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col, 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. Y4 156 Fifth Ave. 
Orangeburg, S, C., 70:College St. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST- 


Portland, Ore,, 610 Swetiand Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bidg. 





THE PARKE 


TEACHERS’ .. 
AGENCY Po 


Tenth 
Year 


Madison, Wisconsin ee 
Spokane, Washington ** 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colerado Teachers’ Agency 


613—ist National Bank Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





TEE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623Se. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


C. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colle 
to read 


our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.”* 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 


3 everywhere our 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly ef Harvard, Invites Correspendence and Personal Calls 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


(Continued frem page 17.) 


ousting Major-General Leonard 
Wood from, the office of chief of staff. 
In his message he based his objection 
on the ground that the army 1s 7 
too vital an institution to be ma le 
the victim of hasty of Lene er 
theories of legislation. He adde 
that, in view ‘Of the fact that, when a 
I . 
Sra been fot months under consider- 
ation it was especially inappropriate 
to force upon the statute books legis- 
lation enacted without the usual de- 
liberation or care. By implication, 
this reasoning extends to. the whole 
obnoxious practice of tacking — 
legislation upon’ appropriation bi * 
and plainly foreshadowed a veto Oo 
the legislative, judiciary, and execu- 


i jati i yhich: carries 
-e appropriation ‘bill which. ¢ ; 
pr mend for the abolition of 


ndment 

the weominerce court. It is a mis- 
chievous custom which permits ‘Con- 
gress to handicap a President by put- 
ting genetal legislation into ere 
priation bills which must be approve 


or vetoed as a whole. 


HOW THE. 1907 PANIC WAS 
BROKEN. 

J. P. Morgan was ¢redited at the 
time and ever since with breaking the 
panic of 1907 by coming to the rescue 
of the stricken bankers and brokers 
of New York city with a loan ot 
$25,000,000. For this great service 
in the time of national distress he has 
received degrees, honogs, poets. or- 
ders, and universal praggpeg t 
the usual rates of int€res® ‘wete 
charged, but that circumstance did 
not, lessen the value,of the service. 
But # now appears, from “the ‘testt- 
mony given by President Thomas, 
who. was then president.of. the New 
York’ Stock © Exchangey"and of Mt 
Cortelyou, who was then secretary 
of the treasury, that the money 
whith Mr. Morgan then loaned was 
not his own’money, but money which 
was loaned for the purpose from the 
funds in the national treasury. All 
of which seems to call for a little re- 
writing of history. 


lan of army reorganization 


{ urge, : 


MORE SUGAR FRAUDS. 


When the disclosures were made 
several years ago, of the sugar- 
weighing frauds at New York, and 
the sugar trust was forced to make 
restitution to the amount of a million 
or two dollars, while some of the men 
directly concerned were sent to 
prison as a result of criminal prose- 
cutions by the government, it was 
generally believed that an end had 
been put to such practices. It was 
even felt that the trust itself had been 
reformed. Now, however, an inves- 
tigation by the federal authorities at 
Philadelphia has. disclosed frauds 
very similar to those detected and 
punished at New York; and the proof 
is so clear that the sugar trust has 
offered to make restitution to any 
amount demanded, its only defence 
apparently being that the independent 
refineries were guilty of similar prac- 
tices. 

CHINA AND THE POWERS. 

It is announced that the delegates 
of the groups of international bank- 
ers, representing the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, and Japan have reached an 
agreement upon the Chinese loan. 
This announcement is of the utmost 
importance to the new Chinese re- 
public, because without the financial 
aidulooked forsfromethis soureesitois: 
absolatelysitnpos sible tor “tlie fepublic 
t6 maintgin itself Unless . there. is 
none t@ pays the troops, the soldiers 
will Gnevitably’show' their resentment 
by mutiny and promiscuous looting. 
This is the explanation of the recent 

isttpbanges. dtyis also the explana- 

fT Of the wetpected and embar- 
fassitig “Gepartrte of the Chinese 
premier, Tung Shao Yi, from Pekin 
to. | Tientsin>-the premier himself 
stating that he-‘left because he had 
lost the confidence of foreigners. 
Some details of the loan are still to 
be? worked out} but no Serious diffi- 
culties are expected. 


THE MAGAZINES ? 


—The Fourth of July spirit runs 
through all the pages of the July, St. 
Nicholas, with Charles Br Brewer's 
story of our battleships at target 





FRED DICK, Fx, Stete Supt., Mer. 





Teachers Wanted for Se 
Our Teachers’ 


C cy is flooded with ap. 

plications for graduates from our Bone 
tudy Courses. Over 4,000 students report 

wa So many calls for teachers unex 


At_Least 300 More Teachers Wanted at Once 


Salaries from $500 to $2,500 
We prepare teachers for 
sitions and secure the Positions 
sired. If you want a position in the North 
East, South,or West, write to us at once. 
Can also use some Commercial Teachers. 
Stenographers, and Bookkeepers. Shall we 
also send to you our “Special Tuition Schol- 
arship” for your consideration? Advice and 
full particulars free. Write to us for our 
Teachers’ Ageney plan; it produces the re. 
sults and that is what you want. Write to- 
AY Pm ang ms pene a “De it now.” 

Tress Teachers’ ency, Carne F 
ege, Rogers, Ohio. _ igo ee. 


per year, 
advanced °o 
de. 





ptactice; an interesting account of 
the General Knox headquarters 
house, “A Relie of the Revolution”: 
a story of “President Washington 
and Flying,” by Marion Florence 
Lansing; and many jolly Fourth of 
July jingles and picttres Every boy 
will want to read the second chap- 
ters of C. H. Claudy’s stirring “Play- 
ing the Game”; and there is rich 
measure of short stories besides the 
new chapters of the “to-be-contin- 
ued” features. 

—An interesting feature of the July 
Woman’s Home Companion is an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Fatal Penny.” by 
Mary Heaton Vorse, in which the 
author reports many startling facts 
about the dangers that children un- 
dergo who buy cheap candy, cheap 
icé cream, and other impure sweets 
sold to youngsters for one cent. In 
the same number appear the letters 
descriptive of vacations which won 
prizes in the “Real Vacation” con- 
test. Other interesting contributions 
are: “The Spiritual Message of Na- 
ture, -a sermon by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson of Broadway tabernacle: 
“The Friendly Summer Trees.” by 
Frank A. Waugh of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College: “Tempt- 
ing Hot-Weather Dishes,” by Fannie 
Merritt Farmer; “Summer Time 
Books,” by Jeannette L. Gilder, and 
a number of valuable articles in the 
regular household, fashion, home 
decoration, and other departments. 





Degrees and Certificates Con- 
ferred 1912 


Adelphi College, Brooklyn...... 48 
Alleghany College, Pa... 

Boston University............... 
Brown University............... 


Colgate, N. Y.. 


College of the City of New York 
Deenen, ee Pos: SSO ber 
Harvard University............ 
HObart’ Collewe:. . 22222003. ke 
Kansas Agricultural College..... 2 
Lafayette oe ca bieccage « oe Fae 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Mount Holyoke................. 
New York University........... 
Normal College of City of N. Y. 
Radcliffe saath. ck 5 
eh SE! ee ee ae 
se oe S eee ae 
OMUEE. o8 0 <5 cae y ie 

Tufts College 

University of Maine............. 
University of Missouri.......... 
University of Pennsylvania...... 95 
Wellesley 
Wentworth 
Wesleyan, C 
West Point............ 
William Smith College, 
Yale University....... 


Institute, Boston.... 
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port, Massachusetts. Descriptive 
Booklet. 
‘ Johns Hopkins University Circular, 
4 1912. No. 5. 1911-1912 register. 
4 ©) American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation. “The Interna- 
tional Mind.” Address by Nicho- 
las Murray Butler. 
“Marietta College, Ohio, Bulletins, 
1912, Nos. 4 and 5. Annual Re- 
ports. 
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“Report 


ae : Yarmouth High School, Yarmouth- 


, “ign country, but one which lies at 


» Steamship; summer seas are tranquil 


ae 


~ $Sive one. 


of Social Centres in the. 

' Chicago Public Schools.” Bien- 
nial 1912. Board of Education, 

' Chicago. 

United States Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin, 1912, No. 9. “Country 
Schools for City Boys.” By Wii- 
liam Starr Myers, Princeton. 

"Why Conflict in the Cleveland Pub- 

' lic Schools?” By Rev. A. C. Lua- 
low. 


“Taxation of Land Values in Massa- 
chusetts.” By Jonas M. Miles. 
Public School Teachers’ Assaciation 


of Providence, R. I. Report of 
the Salary Committee. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 1911 
Report. Superintendent J. Mc- 


Caig. 
Education Department Bulletin, New 


York State. Twenty-seventh re- 
port of state entomologist. 
“Glimpses of New York.” Compiled 


and edited by the New York Edi- 
son Company. 

The Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
1911 Report. 


University of Cincinnati Record. 
Announcement of Courses. 
Lowell (Mass.) Textile School. 


May, 1912, Bulletin. 


Buffalo (N. Y.) Peace and Arbitra- 
tion Society. First Report. 


University of Pittsburgh, School of 


Education. Bulletin No. 2. Sum- 
mer Term Announcement. Bulle- 


tm No. 7. “Inviting Careers for 
College Men and Women.” “Pitts- 
burgh New School of Education.” 
By Dean W. G. Chambers. 


Somerset, Kentucky, High School. 
Bulletin, 1912. 
American Vigilance Association. 


“How the Library and Editorial 
Department of the Association Is 
Ready to be of Use.” 


> 





Change is rest; novelty of scene 
and néw surroundings give the best 
rétreation. The more complete the 
change, the more interesting the nov- 

| the fuller the vacation, the 
ficher the enjoyment, the happier its 
memories. 

A summer trip to Jamaica affords 
Stich a complete change. Scenery, 
People, modes of life, customs, all are 
different from the conventionad sur- 
rOUndings in the states. At every 
tirh is something to pique curiosity, 
t0 divert attention, to interest, enter- 
"aim, Mstruct, or amuse. It is a for- 


|Our very door; the island is only five 
davs from New York by comfortable 


pseas. It should be added that the 
Jamaica excursion is not an expen- 
Information concerning 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








or the com 


Beiate from Smith College 
Superintendent M. J. Michael, Kings- 
ton, New York, writes us:—*On 
day I mailed him a contract for the position of teacher of science in cur high sehoo! at 
$900. I was well pleased with him and believe he will make good. 
for your help in securing him.” An Oneonta graduate writes us Jone, 1912,from Warren, 
Ohio:—"'I have accepted the eae of the high 


to which you recommended me, at $1,000. Thank you for your assistance.’’ VOTED 
These are a few samples of the many letters received by us that could be 


1912, Superintendent Davey writes us from East Orange, New Jersey:—“We 
have just appointed your candidate as teacher of mathematics in our high school 
year at $1,500. Please accept our thanks for your agesistance.” Prirci- 
Butler of Horseheads, New York, writes us June, 1912:—“We haveelected your ow- 
for our vacancy in music and English at $600. Thank you.” 
day, June 4, 1 met your St. Lawrence 
University man in Utica and on Fri- 


UNE 


Tues- 


I want ty thank you 
school at Potsdam, New York, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, B Y. 





= BREWER acency 
— i A@AX AGEN 








Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 


New York . 
Recommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mgr. 





of 
e-nesses, torevery department of instruction 
or address 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY intoivces to Colleges, 


® and F 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, } Menctg and Gov- 


recommends Schools to parents. Call on 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


shert netice for high —_ positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 
Phone. ee. , 


31 Union Square, New Youk, Est. 1888 
Supplies Coll men and women ea 


No advance 





PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department word im 

hitigiae Fy my bs Norma’ Schools and Vol in Pena- 

eon ans vtnet eran nosane pauttbonseeg anaes 400 ger want Pee tact 

tem music a raw secure ns pay T mon or r 

information, THE TaacHuns Lomnox. Ps L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. C. co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





i SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 





may be obtained of Ward G. 
a 1 Madison avenue, New York 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (iInc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 d ELBRIDGE H.SABIN 
Pres. . and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 


and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





©. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning thts publication. 





A superior agency for superior 
Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to school officials 


333 Fifth Avenue, New Yora. N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseiste Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
CHERS “ THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEA . be filled in the Middle West during the coming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthetime toapply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 


people. 
GHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. $ . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY — 


Boston, [lass_ 


ALVIN fF. PEASE, 
M anager. 






Long Distance Telephone. 
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NEW READERS 


= | GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


“Ut PRIMER 
FIRST READER Daily Between 
"= SECOND READER . 
es THIRD READER San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 


THE AUTHORS are HOMER P. LEWIS, superintend Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and ELIZ. R. LEWIS. 


THE BOOKS—Hoth the text and the illustrations of : : . . 
these books appeal to the child. The lessons are based upon A train modem in every respect and catering 


standard literature. The vocabularies are not overe rowded to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is thi, 


true with reference to the lower numbers. en route between California and the East. 


THE METHOD-=Helieving that teachers will have the A line of easy grades and scenic features 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 





when they exercise their own good common sense, un- Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, obser- J 7 


hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Readé, 


have seen fit to presentonly properly graded lessons, allow vation Car, library, buffet, ladies parlor, obser- 


ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exi*t vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
ing conditions. 


The authors have no faith in the “painless methods” so most exacting requirements. 
earnestly sought after by many teachers. Knowing that the 
‘process of education consists in overcoming obstacles, they 
“halve not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the 

~ pupit. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to 
enabie the child to grasp the thought with sufficient ease to Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitigg 

yead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 


Ge ee oe Southern Pacific 


: Correspondence Solicited — 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Pstitshers, SEE AGENTS 























SIX REPRINTS 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — DEPARTMENT 
OF CHILD HYGIENE 


No. 6t. The Relation of Physical Defects to School Progress 


A statistical study based on 7608 cases. 


No. 107. The Binet-Simon Measuring Scale for Intelligence : yous Criticisms 
and Suggestions 


A critical study of these tests and suggestions as to their adaptation to our conditions 


No. 108. The Identification of the Misfit Child 


Data from a study of the age and progress study of school children in twenty-nine cities. 


No. 110. The Relative Responsibility of School and Society for the Over-age Child 


Data from a study of the age and progress records of school children in twenty-nine cities. 
No. 112. The Relation Between Entering Age and Subsequent Progress 
Among School Children 


Evidence from three investigations of the problem ‘‘ What is the best age to send a child to school? ” 


No. 113. A Scale for Measuring the Quality of Handwriting of School Children 


A quantitative study of legibility. (Seale five cents. ) 
By Leonard P. Ayres, Ph. D. 


A charge of five cents is made for these publications 


RUSSELL SAGE “OUNDATION 


400 Metropolitan Tower v ork City 





